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Studebaker’ 
the huy word 


for thrift that lasts 
and style that thrills 


You're flattered by the luxury of 
refreshingly different decorator fab- 
rics. Pictured is the roomy inte- 
rior of long-wheelbase Studebaker 
Land Cruiser, nylon upholstered 
over foam-rubber seat cushions. 


You use amazingly little gas even 
on long trips in a postwar Stude- 
baker. On the open road, or in city 
driving, you can always count on 
your Studebaker engine to give you 
brilliant, low-cost performance. 


Studebaker Land Cruiser 


ERBP’S the brilliant performance you want in a new 
car—flattering smartness—solid money’s worth! 
Here’s a fabulously fine new 1949 line of pacemaking 
postwar Studebakers—low-swung, flight-streamed new 
sedans, coupes and convertibles—new visions of love- 
liness inside and outside—the most value-packed auto- 
mobiles a moderate investment ever bought! 

Here’s a new kind of operating economy that’s a 
pleasant surprise in these times—amazing savings, not 
only on gas and oil, but also on repairs. 

Don’t wait—stop in and see these newest versions of 
the cars that have changed the face of motoring. 


White sidewa!l tires, wh 


A a 


Your brakes rarely need servicing 
—they automatically adjust them- 
selves to lining wear—an exclusive 
postwar Studebaker feature. You 
have the firm brake pedal feel of a 
new car after months of driving! 


] trim rings or dises, available on all models at extra cost. 


Craftsmanship you can trust— 
Men of conscience and competence, 
including many father-and-son 
teams, build Studebaker cars to 
the topmost quality standards. 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Profits are not the reason for high prices 


F all the profits of al] business firms in America 

were abolished, prices could be reduced less 
than 7%. That is, a $200 refrigerator would still 
cost $186, a $1 cut of meat would be reduced 
only 7¢ to 93°. No, profits are not the reason 
for high prices. 

Too much easy money in peoples’ hands is the 
reason, with not enough things to spend it on. 
People bid against each other for what they 


want, and up go prices. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


The cure is more production per machine and 
per hour and per man, to bring down costs and 


to increase supply. 


Profits are almost entirely used to buy better 
tools. This increases production—creates more 
goods for more people at lower costs. In this way 
profits help reduce prices. When radicals attack 
corporation profits they are attacking the Ameri- 


can high living standard, high wages and jobs. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July 1948 
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CHANCES OF WAR WITH RUSSIA..P. 11 
Do Russia’s new actions point to a war 
with this country in the next few years? 
To find out, the editors of U.S. News & 
World Report talked informally with top 
experts on Russia in Washington and 
London. Their answers, surprisingly uni- 
form, are presented in this article. 


CZAR FOR U. S. DEFENSES?.......... P.14 
Give the top man a big club and the 
power to use it. That’s the essence of Mr. 
Truman’s proposal to members of Con- 
gress as the best means of ending inter- 
service rivalry that is reaching record 
proportions. 


BUILDING COSTS GOING DOWN..P. 17 
Your new house will cost less to build 
this year. Home building, industrial 
building both are in a declining trend 
that seems to be gaining momentum. So 
concludes a U.S. News & World Report 
survey of the building industry. 


TRUMAN CALLS FOR A DOLE........ P.19 
Unemployment, returning as a United 
States problem, is bringing with it agita- 
tion for a Government dole. Outlined 
here is President Truman’s latest wel- 
fare plan. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST BUSINESS..:....: P. 20 
Uncle Sam, spending $42,000,000,000 a 
year, runs the biggest and most confusing 
business going. His bill just for keeping 
records straight is $1,200,000,000. It 
costs him more than $10, on the average, 
to process each order for goods. He owns 
a quarter of all United States real estate 
and he hires 500,000 new employes 
each year. 


STALEMATE FOR CONGRESG........ P23 
Mr. Truman’s relations with Congress are 
getting worse, not better. Only a deal 
with Southerners can salvage much of 
his “Fair Deal” program now, some Con- 
gressmen believe. 


News within the News 





SOCIALISM’S VOTE BAIT.... 25 
What people really think of socialism in 
Socialist Britain soon will be put to an 
election test. Labor Party bigwigs, open- 
ing their campaign, are highly confident. 
Times are getting better and welfare pro- 
grams are proving popular. But Labor 
majorities have been getting steadily 
smaller since 1945. 


U. S. FIRMS IN GERMANY.............. P. 27 
Remember the factories that American 
concerns put up in prewar Germany? 
They are opening up again, with U.S. 
managers and U.S. financing. But the 
business risks are great. Here’s an on- 
the-ground report on how the General 
Motors branch factory near Frankfurt— 
one of the biggest—is faring in postwar 
Germany. 


MORE STOCKPILING ORDERG........ P. 51 
New orders are to be signed by Govern- 
ment buyers at a greatly increasing rate 
in the period ahead. That is assured by 
a stepped-up program, now up for Con- 
gress approval, for stockpiling strategic 
raw materials during the next 15 months. 
This article shows how the spending will 
affect U. S. markets. 
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He Helps to Get 
the Message Through 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Along the highways of speech, ijn every 
part of the country, thousands of Bell 
telephone linemen help to keep your tele- 
phone service good — and make it better. 


They are on the job to maintain unin- 
terrupted service over millions of miles 
of wire and cable — repair trouble when 
it occurs and try to anticipate it before it 
occurs. 

They are the men who push forward . 
the lines of communication to new places 
and new people—through cities and 
towns, across deserts, under rivers and 
over mountain tops. By breaking all con- 
struction records since the war, they have 
played an important part in the constant 
improvement in telephone service. 


In the everyday doing of the job, as 
in the dramatic emergencies of fire and 


storm, the telephone linemen help to get 
the message through. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PEACH STATE 





In every state live some 
of the three million people who own vs 
the business-managed electric companies gi 
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And in cities and towns everywhere live another 
72,000,000 indirect owners—probably including 
you. Much of the money you put into bank savings 
and life insurance premiums is put to work for you 
in electric company securities. 


Nearly everybody owns these companies that serve 
nearly everybody! What affects them affects you. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts about your electric service, 
and to ours to have you know them. That’s why this advertise- 
ment is published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Company name 


request from this magazine 
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in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. ~ 


Hear it every Sunday, CBS, 9 P. M., EST. 
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It's still far from a happy situation in which Mr. Truman finds himself 
after two months of his new term. Truman troubles are deep and growing deeper. 

Congress is lost to firm White House control. Policy is to be set by a 
coalition, quite conservative. Mr. Truman won't often get just what he wants. 

A "Fair Deal," in the shape requested, is becoming a remote prospect. To 
save even rent control, concessions are having to be made. White House plans 
for expanded minimum-wage coverage are upset. Those are Simply early signals. 

The boom, to top it off, is fading quite fast. Harder times appear to be 
ahead, and Mr. Truman hadn't figured on that. He counted on boom times to sim- 
plify his job, not difficult times that create new and strange problems. 

What the President has done is to try to drive Congress, not to lead it. 
Result is some balkiness in a Congress of the President's own party. Already 
there are plaints at the White House that maybe Mr. Truman should have been more 
willing to compromise; that he should have entertained more, made more of an 
effort to get on close terms with new Democratic members. 





An idea is suggested that a great ground swell of grass-roots sentiment 
will rise soon to force Congress into approving all that Mr. Truman asks. 

To help you test that idea, we sampled the.mail that is pouring in on Con- 
gress at this stage. Here is what shows up in a sample at this time: 

A flood of letters is coming in in opposition to giving labor leaders what 
they ask. These letters are stimulated by a radio and advertising campaign. 

Health insurance is opposed in another letter flood, maybe inspired. 

Businessmen, retailers and manufacturers, clamor for excise tax cuts. 
Businessmen, too, are telling of their other troubles as trade slackens. 

Farmers want Mr. Truman to do something about farm price declines. 

Workers are writing in some volume, favoring a higher minimum wage and ex- 
tension of the minimum wage to employes not now covered. Blizzard victims are 
writing in to see if there isn't more Government help they can get. There is be- 
ginning to be a demand that Government do something about unemployment. 

Mail, in general, is more critical in tone than it is favorable to the 
President's plans. People appear to be more in a-complaining mood than in a de- 
manding mood. They aren't demanding higher taxes for themselves, or control of 
high prices when prices are tending downward. There iS no apparent demand that 


labor leaders be given greatly increased power. 








In terms of specific issues, the outlook is this: 

A new labor law will replace the Taft-Hartley Act. It will give back to 
labor leaders some things they lost in 1948, but not all. Labor won't get back 
the Wagner Act that it wants. Mr. Truman won't get all that he has asked. “” 

Minimum wage is to be increased, but coverage is unlikely to be widened. 
White House already has suffered a setback on this proposal., 

Rent control is to be extended. Control probably is to be watered down, 
not strengthened. Mr. Truman had demanded much stronger rent control. 

Price control, wage control, rationing plans are dead. 

A dole for the unemployed, sought by the White House, apparently is not to 


(over) 
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be provided, or, if authorized, it will be in a very limited form. 

Tax increase of $4,000,000,000 is highly improbable. Excise tax cut is 
Strongly supported, but uncertain. Income tax on corporations might be raised 
moderately if pressures do force excise tax cuts. Pay-roll taxes are likely to 
go up next January 1, as now scheduled, but without further additions. 

Social Security is to be broadened, but far less than Mr. Truman asked. 
Health insurance isn't to be enacted this year. Old-age benefits are almost 
Sure to be increased and more groups will be covered. Disability insurance 
on a limited basis may be approved. Unemployment insurance, however, probably 
is not to be strengthened to the extent asked by the White House. 

Public housing will be authorized. Aid to education will be, too. The Re- 
publican leadership in the Senate favors both of those proposals. 

On balance, as things stand, the President is to get no more than a 50-50 
break on the things he wants. He isn't to be able to deliver fully on promises 
made to labor leaders. He'll have to compromise to get anything. 





























What's back of the White House troubles with Congress is simply this: 

Mr. Truman, elected, thinks that the voters picked him as boss. He wants 
Congress to take orders obediently from the man who got the votes. 

Congressmen, also elected, think that they were picked to shape policy. 
They're the board of directors and the President should administer the policies 
he's told to administer, not try to order around elected Congressmen. 

The conflict between legislature and executive is historic, not something 
new. Mr. Roosevelt, a master at maneuver, spent most of his time, even at the 
height of New Deal days, jockeying for position in order:sto get approval for the 
things he wanted. He seldom hit Congress head on. Mr. Truman is inclined to 
demand and drive, not to maneuver and use finesse. It doesn't work well. 








Money troubles soon are to plague both Mr. Truman and Congress. 

Income of the Government is tending to fall behind estimates. Taxes on in- 
dividual incomes are not running as high as they were supposed to run. 

Outgo, at the same time, is likely to equal or even to exceed estimates. 

A deficit of at least $1,000,000,000 is becoming probable for the year 
to end June 30. If-present trends continue, a much larger deficit is to appear 
in the year that begins next July 1. It might reach $4,000,000,000. 

Meaning is this: U.S. is Spending about as much as it can afford. If more 
is to be spent, then taxes must be increased to balance the budget. If taxes 
are increased, the result can be to discourage business and add to forces of 
deflation, thereby lowering the income base for taxes. 

Mr. Truman has himself tangled in a growing budget problem. 








Business trends appear to be shaping about as expected. 

In first half, 1949, activity is holding high. But there are telltale 
signs of change. Trade isn't what it should be. New construction is tending 
to decline. Prices are easing, first in one field and then another. 

In second half, 1949, barring war, drought or big, new rearmament, trends 
now setting in are likely to result in some adjustment downward. Steel and 
automobiles are things to watch. If production cutbacks appear in those key 
industries, there won't be any more argument about the business direction. 

Odds still are that any turn down will be moderate, not severe; rather 
Short, not prolonged. Planners are starting now to dust off plans to deal with 
deflation. Spending, easier credit, Government guarantees are the formulas. 








Alliance of U.S. with Western Europe will get Senate approval as a treaty. 

Lend-lease of arms, starting at about $1,000,000,000 and rising in later 
years, is to be approved. lLend-lease can be a pump-priming operation. 

War is not to be Russia's answer to moves in the West. Russian moves at 
this time suggest a decision to consolidate what's won, not try for more now. 
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He’s got a tire story that 
will interest you! 


ONCE YOU PUT Super-Cushions on 
your car, you'll know why J. O. 
Reigle, utensil manufacturer, Ke- 
waskum, Wis., is so enthusiastic. 


“Super-Cushions are really sensa- 
tional,” he says. ‘““They’ve given me 
thousands of miles of amazingly 
smooth driving. The softer ride has 
cut down car repairs, and I’m sur- 
prised at the way they’re holding up 
on our rough country roads—the 


treads show almost no sign of wear.” 


The Super-Cushion is bigger and 
softer .. . runs on 24 pounds of air 
... but will fit your present wheels! 

You'll get a softer ride, less wear 
on your car, fewer rattles and repair 


bills, greater safety, mileage and 


blowout resistance. See your Good- 


year dealer today! 


We think you’ll like ““THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’”’— 
every Sunday—ABC Network 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
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ESTING IN THE SUN at Key West, Fia., 

President Truman last week ran his 
end of the U.S. Government by remote 
control. Long-distance telephone lines, 
special courier planes and official callers 
from Washington kept him in touch with 
the tense capital. Mr. Truman was tak- 
ing things as easy as his job allows dur- 
ing the sixth Florida vacation he has 
had since becoming President. And he 
appeared to be enjoying himself just as 
much as ever before, if not more. 

The Chief Executive dressed as he 
pleased and did as he pleased. Some- 
times he wore swimming trunks. Some- 
times he decked himself in a white sports 
shirt and colorful slacks. He went for 
strolls on the beach. He took a daily dip 
in the ocean and napped in the afternoon 
sunshine. Harry S. Truman, on winter 
vacation like many another American, 
was determined to get some rest, exercise, 
and a Florida tan to show the folks back 


north. So far as the reporters with him’ 


could tell, his most confining brush with 
workaday life was when he took time out 
to sign his 1948 income tax return— 
safely ahead of the March 15 deadline. 


STAGE-STRUCK SHOPGIRL, Mildred Gil- 

lars, left the U.S. 20 years ago to 
make a career in Europe. She got a job 
in 1940 as a radio bit player and an- 
nouncer in Germany. Last week, in Wash- 
ington, a federal jury convicted her of 
treason against the U.S, After deliberat- 
ing 28 hours over seven weeks of testi- 
mony, the jury decided the gray-haired 
defendant’s “Axis Sally” broadcasts to 
American troops were a Nazi weapon 
against her homeland in World War II. 


NEW SPY SCARE set a fresh wave of 

Communist jitters rippling last 
week, An attractive Government clerk, 
Judith Coplon, was arrested as she met 
Valentin A. Gubitchev in New York. 
Gubitchev is a Russian citizen who has 
been working at United Nations head- 
quarters, Miss Coplon’s job in the Justice 








NEW CHAIRMAN JOHN KEE 
Death brought no change in policy 


The March of the News 


Department required her to handle U.S, 
secrets, By the end of the week the two 
had been indicted for espionage. 

The reaction came quickly. Congress- 
men had been nervous about a shake-up 
in the. Russian Gov ernment, anyway, 
Another spy case was one too many for 
some members. Overnight, bills were 
introduced to isolate American Commu- 
nists, make them register and label their 
publications as Communist propaganda. 
Some people were urging a law to strip 
all Communists of their U.S. citizenship, 
But nobody offered an answer for the No, 
1 question: How to spot a Communist in 
the first place. 


OREIGN RELATIONS pushed their way 

to the front in Congress, despite the 
distraction of a Senate filibuster. Com- 
mittees were going ahead with money for 
another Marshall Plan year, with plans 
to help rearm Western Europe and with 
a North Atlantic Defense Treaty. In the 
midst of the work, death took Chairman 
Sol Bloom of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He died on the eve of his 
79th birthday. Committee employes sadly 
took down the birthday-party decora- 
tions in his office, and substituted mourn- 
ing. But the passing of the chairman 
meant no shift in the Committee’s foreign 
policies, In line for the chairmanship was 
a quiet West Virginian, John Kee, who 
had worked closely with Mr. Bloom for 
years. 


. MADE NEws last week. Just as 
in the movies, train robbers stuck up 
a passenger train in the West Virginia 
mountains and dramatically demanded 
“money or your life” of the startled pas- 
sengers. Airman William P. Odom flew 
a small plane from Honolulu to New 
Jersey on $75 worth of gasoline. At about 
the same time, another airplane landed 
in New York from Siam. Out came a 
cargo that included four leopards, 120 
monkeys, a 23-foot snake and six baby 
elephants. 





—Harris & Ewing photos 


SOL BLOOM‘S DESK 
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fo your front door... 


It’s big news when a famous news- 
paper uses well water to heat as well 
as cool its building. 

The new plant of the Portland 
Oregonian has one of the world’s 
largest applications of the ‘“‘heat 
pump”... in which ground water is 
used to furnish heat or get rid of heat. 

It’s big news, too, when your cus- 
tomers, clients, guests, employees, 
learn you have provided modern air 
conditioning for their comfort. 

So take a tip from the Portland 
Oregonian whose architect and en- 
gineer selected Worthington equip- 
ment. You'll find a Worthington air 





AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


conditioning system runs more 
smoothly, more quietly, at less cost. 
It’s perfectly balanced—all compo- 
nents made by Worthington itself.* 
Ask your nearest Worthington 
distributor (in Classified Telephone 
Book) to show you why Worthing- 
ton’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration means 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Div., Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Yes sir. 


Of course, no truck driver loves his 
truck as he loves his child. 


But let’s not fool ourselves, either. 
Ask any driver of a Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated’”’ truck. He’ll tell you that he 
takes real pride in his truck! 


Why shouldn’t he? He knows his 
truck fits its job. He knows he has 





the right power for any emergency 

. with economy that doesn’t re- 
quire a gas station stop a couple of 
times a day. 


He knows his truck has exactly the 
right load-carrying and load-moving 


units for maximum efficiency, with 
his loads over his roads. He knows 
it’s the easiest to handle of any truck. 





He can turn at a 37° angle, either 
right or left. He rides on the cush- 
ioned comfort of ‘“‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats. 
He enjoys perfect vision . .. in all 
directions. He commands the safest 
brakes ever designed. 


a 





= 





that’s my baby! 


Unless you have heard the Dodge 
‘‘Job-Rated’’ story in detail—and ac- 
tually experienced 
what a ‘‘Job-Rated” 
truck means to you 
in economy of op- 
eration, in ease of 
operation, and in 
long life... you'll 
find it profitable to 
talk it over with your Dodge dealer. 


After all, it’s YOUR money. So if 
you can SAVE money with a ‘“‘Job- 
Rated’’ truck, that’s the truck you 
want to own... isn’t it? 


FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IS ‘COLD WAR’ TO TURN ‘HOT’? 
‘NO,’ SAYS STALIN’S NEW POLICY 


Reported from WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Top experts, appraising Rus- 
sia‘'s moves, finds this: 

No war now. Kremlin is not 
getting ready, doesn’t expect it. 

Molotov is not out, probably 
is moving up, gaining power. 

Moscow strategy is to keep the 
“cold war" cold around the 
edges, consolidate gains and 
tighten up the home front. 


Moves made by Russia and by the 
United States in recent weeks again 
are raising the question of how close 
the world may be to a new war. 

To find the answers to the riddle of 
Russian policy and Russian intentions, 
U.S. News & World Report sought out 


the views of experts on Russia, men in 


Washington and London who have the 
information on 
and British policy toward Russia is based. 

Informal questions put to these 


which United States . 


sia is engaged in the kind of mobiliza- 
tion, troop movements, road_ building, 
storing of supplies and other meves that 
would be elementary in preparing for war 
a year or so ahead, What is more, there 
are other clues to what Russia intends to 
do—lots of them. And they all fit into the 
same pattern of policy. 

The pattern of Russian policy—what is 
that pattern? How does the shake-up in 
Russia’s Government, for instance, fit 
into the pattern? 

It fits in very well. Look at what hap- 
pened to Molotov, for example. Molotov 
is Stalin's man, the No. 2 man in all 
Russia. He was a member of the Polit- 
buro long before he became Foreign Min- 
ister. Stalin made him Foreign Minister 
in 1939 when Russia was making an 
agreement with Germany. Foreign aftairs 
were important to Russia all through the 
postwar period when Russia was expand- 
ing. Now Russia can’t expand any more 
in Europe. Western Europe, backed by 
the United States, is standing firm. So, 
as Premier Stalin sees it, the job of For- 


eign Minister is less important than it 
was before. 

There’s no suggestion that Molotov is 
in disgrace. He’s still Deputy Premier, still 
a top member of the Politburo, So what 
is happening is that Stalin has relieved 
Molotov of a paper-pushing job that 
requires a lot of traveling. The job has 
been handed over to Vishinsky, a tough 
man and a technician, who has done just 
what Molotov or Stalin told him to do. 
Vishinsky is definitely a second-string 
man. He’s not a member of the Politburo. 
So, from now.on, the representatives of 
the Western powers are going to find it 
more difficult to talk to anybody with 
real authority in Russia. Both Molotov 
and Stalin will be more inaccessible. 

Where does that leave Molotov? 
What's going to happen to him? 

We don’t know that, of course. But we 
do believe that he has been relieved of 
the Cabinet job to do work of more 
importance. Certainly, what he says about 
foreign policy in the Politburo still will 
swing a lot of weight. We wouldn't be 

surprised. to see Stalin hand over 





men have drawn informal answers 
which are surprisingly uniform. 
These experts agree that Russia is 
making a shift of policy which is 
of world-wide importance. For many 
reasons, the men must remain 
anonymous. The questions and an- 
swers set forth in the following 
paragraphs are the views, in their 
own language, of the experts who 
were asked to tell the meaning of 
Russia’s moves. 

Do Russia’s moves mean war? 

No, not at all. The moves just 
made by Russia are not made as a 
preparation for war in the near 
future. You might say just the 
opposite. What Russia is doing now 
suggests that the leaders of Russia 
do not expect a shooting war to 
come in the immediate future. 

What do you mean by the “im- 
mediate future’? 

Well, certainly not this year, 
possibly not for several years. We 
have good sources on Russia’s mili- 
tary moves. There’s nothing from 
these sources to indicate that Rus- 
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the job of Premier to Molotov. That 
doesn’t mean Stalin would step 
down, though he might. He’s get- 
ting old now, he’s almost 70. But 
the chances are that he would re- 
main Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party, still the real boss, 
but harder to reach. 

What about the other changes 
in the Government? 

They add up to the same trend. 
Take Mikoyan, who just got pulled 
out of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. He was a member of the 
Politburo, too, and he’s still a 
member of the Politburo. He will 
get other work now, work that 
Stalin considers more important 
than foreign trade—say, atomic- 
energy production or something 
like that. And Mikoyan’s successor 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
is a technician too—a man named 
Menshikoy. Menshikov is well 
known in the West. He speaks 
English very well and looks like an 








—Herblock in Washington Post 


“WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF IT?’ 


American big businessman. His 
policy will be the same as Miko- 
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yan’s, but he’s not a member of the Po- 
litburo, He can’t make important deci- 
sions, All along the line it is going to 
be more difficult to talk to the people 
who really run Russia. 

It sounds as if Russia is going isola- 
tionist. Is that it? 

No, not in the sense that we use the 
word “isolationist” in the U.S. The 
Russians are not giving up their goal of 
a Communist world dominated by Mos- 
cow. It’s just a matter of timing. Right 
now the Politburo appears to think it is 
time to consolidate what they have 
gained. But they are not going to pass 
up any opportunity to push through any 
door that is left open. 

Where are they likely to push next? 

That will depend a good deal on what 
we do. Look at what happened in Nor- 
way. When the Norwegians decided to 
look into the possibility of joining the 
Atlantic Pact, the Russians let Norway 
know that they didn’t like the idea. They 
offered Norway, instead, a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Russia. Now there are 
signs that Moscow is trying to prevent 
Turkey from lining up too closely with 
the U.S. Both Norway and Turkey have 
common frontiers with Russia, and the 
Russians feel nervous about that. 

Is there a chance that the Russians will 
get so nervous that they might get 
stampeded into war? 

Now that’s a hard one to answer. You 
can never be certain what a few men 
sitting around a table might decide to 
do under pressure. But it is very hard to 
stampede a top Communist like a mem- 
ber of the Politburo. Those men are 
ruthless and tough; they have been 
through a lot; they have steady nerves. 
But they all have faith in the eventual 
triumph of Communism. They think that 
the capitalist world of the West will fall 
apart, sooner or later, in a series of 
economic depressions. They know how 
to wait. They wouldn’t be likely to start 
a war unless they were sure they could 
win. They are thinking of Russia first, 
and they know Russia isn’t ready for a 
war with the U.S. They want to make 
Russia stronger. 

You can understand how Stalin looks 
at things. He doesn’t like having Turkey 
tied up with the U.S. any more than 
President Truman would like to see 
Mexico tied up with Russia. But that 
doesn’t mean he will go to war to pre- 
vent it. Russia has gained a lot since 
World War II, and, if there were an- 
other war soon, Russia would stand to 
lose a lot. Now, as long as Russia’s lead- 
ers believe they’re going to win out in the 
end, why risk it all in a war to get more? 
Stalin knows there is danger in overeat- 
ing. The way things look, he wants to 
give Russia time to sit back and digest a 
while. He wants to build up Russia itself, 
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So Russia is going nationalist? 

You might say Russia is going nation- 
alist, yes, in the sense that Russia is 
concerned about the internal strength of 
her existing empire rather than in any 
immediate effort to expand that em- 
pire. Russia is not isolating herself, 
no, but she is insulating herself against 
the rest of the world. You can see this 
new trend to consolidate the Russian 
position everywhere—in Russia proper, 
in Eastern .Europe and in Western Eu- 
rope, too. 

What are Moscow’s orders to the 
Communists in Western Europe? How will 
they fit into the picture? 

You can answer the first part of that 
question yourself. As you know, the top 
Communists of Western Europe have 
announced that all good Communists 
ought to side with Russia in a war, no 





matter what the governments of their 
own countries decide to do. That policy 
isn’t going to get them any votes—in fact, 
they are going to lose a lot of fellow 
travelers. But Moscow, apparently, 
doesn’t care about the fellow travelers 
now. They want the Communist parties 
in each country cut down to the hard 
core of party members who will do 
exactly what they are told, exactly what 
Russia wants. 

As for- what they will be ordered to 
do—we may have to wait a while to see 
that. This new announcement is going to 
have the effect of a purge of the Com- 
munist parties. It will take some time to 
get down to the hard core. After that, 
the chances are that Moscow will use 
the Communists abroad for direct action 
—sabotage of transport and munitions 
factories, for example, perhaps. strikes 





that could be used to hurt the rearma- 
ment of the West or the Marshall Plan. 

What about Eastern Europe—what's 
the Moscow line there? 

The line in Eastern Europe is pretty 
clear now, too. There you can see a 
long-term program, the kind of program 
Moscow’s rulers wouldn’t undertake if 
they expected war to come soon. Every- 
where you look, Moscow is putting the 
pressure on the governments of Eastern 
Europe to make their countries into little 
models of the Soviet Union. In Hungary, 
for example, they're challenging the 
Catholic Church; in Bulgaria, they're 
going after the Protestants; in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Moscow Communists are 
scolding other Communists who don’t 
like the Moscow line. In all these coun- 
tries, they are trying to force the peasants 
into collectives modeled after Russia. 


~International 
ANDREI VISHINSKY, VYACHESLAV MOLOTOV AND ANDREI GROMYKO 
Between Russians: The value of digestion was understood 


That system took a lot of time and 
caused a lot of trouble in Russia itself. 
It will take time and trouble in Eastern 
Europe too. And any power that expects 
to be fighting a shooting war in a year 
or so doesn’t go around stirring up trouble 
of this kind. It’s a long-term policy based 
on the expectation of no world war for 
a while. 

But how is Stalin going to handle 
Yugoslavia? Is he going to let Marshal 
Tito’s Government get away with defying 
Moscow? 

No, that’s not Stalin’s policy at all. 
There’s another clue for you. If the men 
in Moscow were planning on war within 
two to five years, they wouldn’t be going 
after Tito as they are doing now. They 
wouldn’t quibble over just how he in- 
terprets Marx; they'd be very glad to 
have him as a military ally. But they have 
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decided to quarrel with Tito instead of 
compromising with him. As a. result, 
whether Tito goes out or not, Yugoslavia 
is going to be the weak spot in the Soviet 
sphere for years to come. The way Stalin 
is handling Tito suggests that he does 
not expect a war. 

What about the idea that Moscow will 
use force to get Tito out? 

There is some talk of that. The idea 
is that Moscow would have Albania or 
Bulgaria pick a quarrel with Yugoslavia. 
Then, when the fighting begins, Russian 
troops would move against Yugoslavia. 
But the chances are that the Politburo 
would try this method only as a. desper- 
ate step. Yugoslavia has a strong Army 
and Marshal Tito has gained popularity 
by defying Moscow. It would be a ter- 
rible setback for Moscow if Yugoslavia 
defended itself successfully. It might 
bring the whole Russian empire in East- 
ern Europe tumbling down like a house 
of cards. 

What’s going on inside Russia? What 
are the Russians trying to do at home 
that suggests they do not expect a war 
soon? 

Well, the main thing is that they are 
starting out on what is almost an ideo- 
logical revolution. This revolution is 
showing up everywhere—in science, in 
education, in industry, in farming—every- 
where. The old idea was that the elite 
of the Communist Party, which has only 
6,000,000 members in a country of about 
210,000,000 people, would have faith in 
Communist ideology and execute the 
orders. Now the Politburo has ordered a 
tremendous campaign of missionary work 
that is designed to sell the idea of com- 
plete faith in the eventual triumph of 
Communism to the whole ,of the Russian 
people. 

That campaign is not the kind of thing 
that can be put across overnight. All the 
members of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union have orders to go to school 
for intensive training in Communist ideol- 
ogy as Stalin interprets it. They are going 
to school at the rate of 500,000 a year. 
Then they are supposed to get out and 
sell the faith in Communism to the 
people. Those who can’t do it will prob- 
ably be booted out of the party; you may 
see a real purge of the party reaching 
right down to the grass roots in the next 
year or so. 

All this sort of thing is weakening 
Russia, temporarily at least. Top scientists 
and teachers and executives are getting 
punished as horrible examples of the 
same crime—the failure to get the ideol- 

ogy of Communism, as interpreted by 
Stalin, of course, into their work. They 
are scolded for accepting foreign ideas; 
they are losing their jobs, not because 
they are not doing good work, but be- 
cause they do not give enough credit for 
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MOSCOW FACTORY WORKERS READING PRAVDA 





—Sovfoto 


Between the lines: A hint that war is not imminent 


the good work to Communist ideology. 
The aim is to cut Russia off from the 
ideas and ideology of the West, to make 
Russia _ self-sufficient and, above all, to 
give the Russian people, not just the 
party members, a religious faith in Com- 
munism. All that is going to take time. 
What do the Russian people think 
about war? Are they led to expect it? 
Well, yes and no. What’s happening 
there is rather curious. Russian propa- 
ganda for home consumption says that 
the U.S. is going to fall apart, certainly, 


_ sooner or later. The Russians are told 


that Wall Street, which is aware of the 
danger of a great depression, wants to 
put all the unemployed in the Army and 
fight Russia in order to take people's 


minds off the evils of capitalism. But, be- 
tween the lines, the Russian newspaper 
reader or radio, listener also gets the idea 
that Stalin and the Politburo are aware 
of this plot and won’t be taken in. They 
get the idea that Russia wiil do a lot to 
avoid a war with the U. S. 

So there isn’t going to be any war? 

You can’t say that; you certainly can’t 
say that. All we can say is that Russian 
policy right now follows a pattern which 
suggests that Russia does not expect war 
in the next few years. War after that is 
another question. But right now, at this 
stage, Stalin appears to have decided that 
it is wiser to take time out to consolidate 
what Russia already controls than to 
risk a war in the years just ahead. 





REST PERIOD ON A RUSSIAN COLLECTIVE FARM 
In Eastern Europe: Little models of the Soviet Union 
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Army, Navy can take their 
cases over the head of the 
Defense Secretary directly to 
the President. 
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~ Secretaries of the Air Force, — 






~ the three services. 


settle all issues, cannot be 
circumvented by heads of 






‘PROPOSED. 





_ Budgets for Army, Navy, AF 
are made up separately, inte- 
grated by Defense Secretary, 
then each service may appeal 
to Congress for more funds. 





Budgets for all services are 
to be under final control of 
Secretary of Defense, with 
no further appeal allowed. 





PROPOSED 





~ Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
reach unenimous agreement 
- on all issues, may advise the 
" Defense Secretary only when 
they can agree. 





Joint Chiefs are to get a chair- 
man who reports agreements 
and disagreements to Defense 
Secretary, acts as his military 
adviser. 





: ao 


“-& = PROPOSED 





Defense Secretary acts pri- 
marily as an umpire, inte- 
grating separate activities 
of the three services. 


Defense Secretary is to be 
civilian boss of the services, 


- with power of final decision 


on all military matters. 
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Czar-Like Power 


Over Services 
To End Rivalry? 


Once again, the armed services of U. §. 
are getting set to battle for relative posi- 
tion and for a larger share of defense 
dollars. But this time the stakes are 
higher, the demonstrations more elaborate 
than ever before in peacetime. 

Rivalries between the services for pre- 
ferred treatment are taking the form of 
impressive air shows, sea demonstrations 
unveiling of new weapons. Behind the 
scenes, bickering between the Navy and 
Air Force has reached a new high. 

President Truman now proposes that 
Congress give the top administrator 
power to decide the relative position of 
each service. That administrator is to be 
Louis Johnson, replacing James Forrestal 
as Defense Secretary. 

Changes proposed by Mr. Truman, 
in essence, are those shown in the chart. 
Meaning of the changes, if Congress goes 
along, would be this: 

To allocate defense dollars, Congress 
is asked to authorize a single military 
budget, one to be drawn up under the 
direction and control of the Defense 
Secretary. This would replace the system 
of separate land, sea and air budgets, in 
tegrating them, then allowing each serv- 
ice to present its case to Congress and the 
President. Mr. Johnson, thus, would get 
full control over the budget. 

To decide basic strategy, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are slated to get a chair- 
man who would try to get unanimous 
decisions and take all unresolved ques- 
tions of strategy to the Defense Secretary 
for decision. Mr. Johnson, again, is to 
have the final say if Congress goes along. 

To prevent service feuding, Mr. Tru- 
man would prohibit Army, Navy or Air 
Force chiefs from appealing to the Presi- 
dent or to Congress over the head of the 
Defense Secretary. 

Behind service rivalries is 
basic situation: 

Navy, until recently, always got a 
preferred position in the peacetime mili- 
tary budget as the nation’s “first line of 
defense.” Now it sees the Air Force tak- 
ing over that role, is trying to retain at 
least an equal position with Air Force by 
becoming a carrier-borne air power. 

Air Force, newly independent, believes 
it must meet the first enemy attack in 
any future war, wants to build up to 
relatively big peacetime strength. 

It is this situation that Congress faces 
in trying to decide what changes, if any, 
are to be made in the U.S. defense 
structure in months ahead. 
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Why construction gets better all the time 


WHERE ROADS were once built a shovelful at a time... 
today mammoth earth-movers handle a ton of earth at a 
time. Mobile cranes swing 20 tons at the flick of a switch. 
Giant crushers grind 150 tons of rock an hour. Traveling 
concrete mixers place entire batches as they go. 

These are just a few of our improved powered tools of 
today that do a better job of construction faster and easier. 
They help provide us with critically needed new housing 
and business buildings... with super-highways and air- 
fields for safer, smoother travel. And these tools are ours 
today because of better materials... and continuing re- 
search. 

Alloy steels, for example, give them greater strength to 
resist shock and abrasive action... stamina to overcome 
the strain of day-by-day speed-up demands. And modern 
oxy-acetylene processes for welding and flame-cutting speed 
production of these better products of better steel. 

Carbon is in the picture, too. In the form of electrodes, 
it’s essential both to the production of alloy steels and the 
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making of calcium carbide . . . from which comes acetylene 
gas for welding. Also, a chemical known as an amine pro- 
vides a wetting agent for asphalt . . . speeding construction 
by making the asphalt stick more easily and firmly to its 
crushed rock base. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials essential to today’s better building and con- 
struction. They also produce hundreds of other materials 
for the use of science and industry, to help meet the needs 


of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, “Products and Processes,” which 
describes the ways in which industry uses UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics, 
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Unron CARBIDE 
ANP CAR BON CORPORA VION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * PYROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes * NATIONAL Carbons * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 




















For almost a half-century, 
the N. & W.’s Industrial and 
Agricultural Department has 
assisted discerning manufactur- 


ers in locating plants as profit- 
ably as possible. This depart- 
ment is staffed by specialists 
with an average of 25 years 
experience in this business. 
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A thorough knowledge of the great Land of Plenty served 
by the Norfolk and Western... 

A good understanding of the problems of manufacturing 
and marketing as related to plant location .. . 

These two assets qualify the Norfolk and Western’s plant- 
wise Industrial and Agricultural Department to help you 
find the nearest-perfect site for your new plant . . . to act, 
without obligation, in the gathering and screening of facts 
you need. 

Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-202, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
Tell us your specific plans. Let us go to work, in strictest 
confidence, and tell you exactly what The Land of Plenty 
can do for you. We will be glad to arrange a conference at 
your convenience. Let’s sit down together — 


"ion 


RAILWAY 


Look to The Land of Plenty — the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and Western — for 
natural and man-made advantages which help 
to keep the cost low for manufacturing and 
distribution. 
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BUILDING COSTS GOING DOWN 


Building generally is to con- 
tinue downward through spring. 
Prices, costs are cutting into last 
year's boom. 

Home buyers are shopping 
around, slow to sign up for ex- 
pensive houses. Big demand is 
for a place priced under $10,000. 

Public building, Government 
financed, is booming. That will 
take up some of the slack. But it 
is not a complete offset. 


Spring this year is not to bring with 
it another boom in building. Building 
activity, instead, is in a declining trend 
that appears to be gaining momentum. 

The story is much the same from one 
end of the country to the other. Buyers 
and prospective builders are backing 
away because of high costs. This is true 
for industrial building. It is true for resi- 
dential building and for construction of 
office buildings. Government, however, 
is pushing ahead with public-building 
programs at current costs, So is much of 
the utility industry, 


Building costs are turning down slight- 


ly. The decline is due in part to conces- 
sions in the price of building materials, 
but more to the improved efficiency of 
workers who are more interested in their 
jobs, and to a better flow of materials. 

Editors of U.S. News & World Report, 
surveying the situation on the ground in 
the Middle West, and East and on the 
Pacific Coast, find that conditions vary 
within regions, The average, however, 
points to a declining trend at the start 
of the building season. 

Consensus of those competent to judge 
suggests that, for 1949 as a whole, in- 
dustrial building probably will be around 
20 per cent under 1948. Residential con- 
struction may decline 10 per cent below 
the boom level of last year. Utilities are 
likely to spend about as much as in 1948 
and commercial construction probably 
will hold fairly well. Government build- 
ing will expand, but probably not enough 
to offset construction declines in other 
fields. 

Whether declines now appearing are 
to be sharper, or whether the last half 
year may show a reversal of trends is to 
depend upon what happens to building 
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Reported from CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and SAN FRANCISCO 


costs and to general business activity. If 
general business activity holds around 
present levels, a 10 per cent drop in con- 
struction costs apparently would release 
a substantial volume of building. How- 
ever, if business in general slows, then a 
sharper cost drop probably would be 
needed to reverse the downward trend 
in building. 

To show the way the wind is blowing: 

A big New York builder reports that 
buyer resistance is met for houses that 
sell for more than $10,000. But there still 
is a scramble for houses priced below 
$8,000. This was shown last week when 
5,000 eager home hunters showed up at 
a Long Island suburb for the sale of 350 
homes priced at $7,990. The houses, con- 
sisting of four rooms, were sold on the 
first-come basis. 

A union official in Chicago said: “The 
entire industry—contractors, material sup- 
pliers and labor—should let well enough 
alone and work for a decrease in costs 








now. Otherwise we are going back to the 
time when the public wouldn’t buy what 
we have to sell.” While there still is talk 
of further wage increases this spring, 
most building-trades unions are not press- 
ing hard for more pay. 

A big Chicago manufacturer of equip- 
ment used for industrial and residential 
construction asserts that fixed wages and 
rising freight charges seem to preclude 
any building-cost drop in excess of 5 per 
cent, An economist who has just surveyed 
housing trends through the Middle West 
looks for a drop of 5 to 10 per cent. 

A Philadelphia designer of industrial 
buildings says his clients will be lucky 
to get a 10 per cent reduction in costs, 
although many of them are holding back 
because they believe the drop will be 
more, 

All are agreed that cost reductions will 
come gradually, but they are not certain 
how much such reductions will stimulate 
building. There are some who feel that 
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—General Motors Corp. 


CONSTRUCTION: FOR INDUSTRY. . . ex 
In both categories, demand in the high-cost brackets is fading 


costs will have to go down more than 10 
per cent to bring a really big volume of 
building, A Philadelphia financier, for 
example, believes that costs must drop 
15 to 20 per cent before people now 
priced out of the market will be able to 
buy new homes, He does not see reduc- 
tions as sharp as that for some time. 

Cost cutting, as the chart on page 17 
shows, already is visible in the prices of 
new homes. A house that cost $5,000 be- 
fore the war, and was priced at $11,015 
at the postwar peak last October, now 
carries a price tag of $10,730. 

Some of the reduction is due to greater 
efficiency of workers. Prices of lumber, 
window sash, some heating equipment 
and other materials are down. Materials, 
as a rule, are plentiful, and gray-market 
prices have almost disappeared. Wage 
costs are down because of the virtual 
elimination of overtime pay. It no longer 
is necessary to lure workers away from 
other jobs by offers of higher pay. Com- 
petitive bidding by contractors, becom- 
ing rather general again, often forces 
builders to be satisfied with lower profits. 

All these things are tending to bring 
about a return to normal in the building 
business that will have important mean- 
ing in the months ahead to the family 
that wants to build a house or the busi- 
nessman who wants to build a new fac- 
tory or store, or repair the one he now 
has. 

In home building, demand for 
houses in the $18,000 range and up is 
fading. Chicago contractors, finding the 
demand for houses of this class satisfied, 
are planning to continue to concentrate 
on houses in the popular $12,000-$13,- 
000 range. Most Chicago builders, how- 
ever, are experimenting, at least on 
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paper, with economy houses to sell for 
around $8,000. The pattern that is 
evolving for this price is a small frame 
house, without basement, with a mini- 
mum of inside doors and trimmings. 

West Coast builders, too, are turning 
to lower-priced houses for their market: 
In Los Angeles County, 55.7 per cent of 
all houses sold last year were in the 
$10,000-or-above class. This year will see 
a drop in that area in favor of houses 
costing less than $10,000. 

The amount of construction under way 
in California is considerably below a year 
ago, Midwest builders slowed down more 
this winter than in recent years, In the 
Philadelphia area, some suspended op- 
erations for the first time since the war. 
Builders in many cities now find them- 
selves with important numbers of unsold 
houses on their hands, Detroit reports 
close to 4,000 completed houses unsold. 
Chicago, on the other hand, has only 
1,000 or so. 

Price is not the only factor that is slow- 
ing the’sale of homes, however, Financing 
costs are cited by builders as another 
factor, Carrying charges are higher and 
down payments bigger. Loans at less than 
5 per cent are increasingly hard to get; 
and builders are looking to the Govern- 
ment to stimulate easier credit. Small 
down payments, they claim, would make 
it possible to sell many more houses even 
at present prices, 

In rental property, no important ex- 
pansion is in sight in the Midwest, or, 
apparently, elsewhere. High costs and 
uncertainty of future income from rentals 
are the big obstacles. Nor do co-operative 
apartments find much favor. 

In industrial building, the lag re- 
flects a wait-and-see attitude of business. 


—Castens 


AND FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Much of the urgent plant construction 
has been finished and manufacturers are 
willing to sit by and watch prices, and 
their own business situations, for a while. 
Also, as industry slows down a little, some 
manufacturers in need of factory space 
are finding they can buy or rent existing 
plants, This is happening in Chicago, 
Detroit and other cities. 

While some industrial-building pro- 
grams have been canceled or postponed, 
this.type of building still is going on in 
many places, But enough postponements 
are showing up to make certain that fewer 
such buildings will be started in the first 
half of this year than in the same period 
of 1948. This seems likely to apply also 
to the second half. 

Commercial building is holding up 
fairly well. Much of it consists of neigh- 
hood and branch-store construction in 
suburban areas, There is a good deal of 
this type of building under way in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia and New 
York, 

Public construction, financed by fed- 
eral, State and local governments, is 
scheduled for a lively boom this spring, 
which will offset to some extent the lag 
in other types of building. Many projects 
for hospitals, schools and highways have 
been postponed so long that public off- 
cials feel compelled to go ahead with 
them now. Available money is expected 
to go further than it would have last year. 

The building outlook generally, 
barring an unexpected shot of inflation, is 
for a small and gradual drop in prices and 
a cut in dollar volume during 1949, De- 
mand for low-priced houses will remain 
strong, but buyers will be harder to 
please than they have been at any time 
since the housing shortage developed. 
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MR. TRUMAN CALLS FOR THE DOLE 


Starting Cost Would Be $250,000,000 a Year 


U. S. dole for the needy is pro- 
posed by President Truman. But 
it doesn’t mean a return to WPA 
leaf raking at the start. 

Plan, first, is direct relief wid- 
ened out with U.S. cash. White 
House idea is to set a cushion 
under the unemployed. 

Congress may not go along. 
Trend is to hold down costs, aid 
only those who can’t work, skip 
big relief as long as possible 


A Treasury-supported U.S. dole is 
being put into the works by Govern- 
ment planners. It is offered to Congress 
as the first answer to a reviving prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

Even now, 400,000 families are on re- 
lief rolls of States. The number is tend- 
ing to rise, and the idea is that the time 
has come for the Federal Treasury to be 
tapped so that relief can be broadened 
and improved. At present, there are 
no specific plans for revival of a WPA, 


_ such as the one abandoned back in 
1941, or for a huge new program of’ 


public works. 

Congress at the moment actually is 
cool to the idea of federal subsidy for a 
revived dole. This coolness grows from 
two points. One is cost and the size of the 
monthly payment proposed for people on 
relief. The other is the fact that workers 
on strike might be entitled to relief, if 
other resources ran out. 

What is proposed by the White 
House is a relief plan on a scale more 
liberal than in the 1930s, when unem- 
ployment was a continuous problem. 

A family of four on relief will be able 
to draw as much as $140 a month, if the 
plan is accepted and if the State in 
which the family resides takes advantage 
of the maximum of federal help. This 
compares with a scale of wages paid by 
the WPA in the 1930s which, in many 
instances, gave the breadwinner of a 
family only about $50 a month. 

Under the plan now proposed to Co 
gress, the Federal Government would 
share the relief cost up to $50 a month 
for each of the first two persons in a 
given home. Up to $20 a month would 
be paid for each additional person. Thus, 
a family with five children would be eli- 
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gible to draw as much as $200 monthly. 

Backers of the plan. point out, how- 
ever, that the actual amounts paid out 
probably would be smaller than the maxi- 
mum in many States. 

Who is to get aid will be determined 
by State or local governments, if the 
plan becomes law. Only persons shown 
to be in need will be eligible. 

The federal share of relief costs, as 
the plan is-drawn, is to be larger in low- 
income States and smaller in States of 
high per capita income. New York and 
Nevada, the highest-income States, will 
have to pay 60 per cent of their relief 
costs, while in such low-income States as 
Mississippi the State share could be as 
low as 25 per cent. 

Medical expenses of people on relief 
will be shared by the federal and State 
governments, if White House ideas pre- 
vail. The Federal Government, however, 
will not help to defray any such expenses 
above a Statewide average of $6 a month 
for persons over 18 receiving cash or 
medical aid, or $3 a month for persons 
under 18. 

Newcomers in a given State cannot 
be barred from relief because of too brief 
residence, under the bill. Also, it pro- 
hibits a State from compelling transfer of 
property to itself as a condition for giv- 
ing assistance to persons in need, though 
liens on property may be imposed, en- 
forceable only after death. 





COMMISSIONER ALTMEYER 
. .. broader, more generous aid? 


This plan, while being pushed now as 
a way of taking care of needy unem- 
ployed, was first proposed by the Social 
Security Board 10 years ago. Officials say 
it was intended to round out the Social 
Security system, which under the origi- 
nal law provided for public assistance 
only to three groups—the aged, the blind, 
and dependent children. Approximately ~ 
4,000,000 in these groups are being 
aided at a cost of around $1,000,000,000 
a year. 

Cost of adding “home relief” for un- 
employed, under present conditions, is 
estimated by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social 
Security Commissioner, at $250,000,000 
a year. This would be in addition to the 
sums already being paid out for unem- 
ployment insurance, which is acting as a 
cushion to take the initial shock of the 
business setback. Mr. Altmeyer concedes 
that the cost could go much higher, in 
case unemployment should continue to 
spread. 

The States now are spending around 
$18,000,000 a month for home relief. 
During much of the time in the 1930s, 
however, before unemployment-insurance 
programs had been placed in effect on a 
large scale, the Federal Government was 
spending more than $300,000,000 a 
month for relief programs of various 
kinds. 

Opposition to any federally subsi- 
dized dole for the unemployed is wide- 
spread in Congress. The White House 
plan is being rewritten in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, where 
it is likely to be restricted to unemploy- 
able persons and their families. Also, the 
aid formula is being reshaped with a 
view to paring the federal cost. 

The attitude of members of Congress 
makes it clear that, if the unemployment 
situation grows worse, the federal remedy 
will be a works program and not a 
straight dole. Construction of badly 
needed projects, such as schools and 
highways, will be favored. 

A works program of this kind is 
being discussed within the White House 
group. There, too, it ix regarded as the 
eventual answer, in case of depression. 
But such a program probably will not be 
‘presented to Congress unless and until 
the number of unemployed passes 5,000,- 
000. In the meantime, persons who lose 
their jobs apparently will have to depend, 
as now, on unemployment insurance or 
on their own savings, or else look to their 
local welfare agencies for help. 
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nment:..World’s Biggest Business 


j os TREND IN SIZE of Government is up- 
ward again. Jobs are increasing. New 
projects are being taken on. Amount of 
money spent is rising. 

For the taxpayer, writing his check 
at taxpaying time, it is hard to picture the 
vast emerprise he helps to finance. It is a 
$42,000,000,000 business at this time and 
growing. Just to spend that much money 
is an immense undertaking. 

As the Pictogram shows, the Federal 
Government writes 267,000,000 checks a 
year to pay its bills and meet its pay roll. 
Working 5 days a week, 8 hours a day, 
52 weeks a year, check writers must turn 
out more than 2,000 checks each minute 
to keep up with their work. 

If laid end to end, these checks, in one 
year, would reach all the way around the 
world once and would extend about 6,000 
miles on the second turn. 

That is one way to illustrate what’s 
involved in spending taxpayers’ money. 
The spending could not be done without 
machines. Some machines at the Treasury 
stamp out 100 checks a minute—printing, 
signing, counting and inserting them in 
envelopes in one smooth operation. Even 
that isn’t fast enough, and the Treasury 
also has 1,600 cashiers passing out hard 
cash around ‘the U.S. The armed forces 
have their paymasters too, and write one 
third of U.S. checks themselves. 

You get the feel of the size of Govern- 
ment operations from other things as well. 

Red tape, for example, costs more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year as estimated 
by Hoover Commission studying Govern- 
ment organization. Every little action is 
wound up in administrative procedure. A 
sample appears in the chart on page 22. 
It shows what snarls up purchasing. 

Each purchase costing more than $100 
involves a_ requisition by the using 
agency, an investigation to make sure 
funds are available, competitive bidding 
by suppliers, an official purchase order, 
a merchandise receipt, an invoice and a 
voucher, all accompanied by signatures 
of the seller, the certifying officer and the 
disbursing officer. 

On smaller purchases, the red tape 
often costs more than+the goods. Civilian 
agencies make 3,000,000 purchases a 
year, and half of the transactions involve 
less than $10 each. A purchase order 
costs more than $10 to process, so on 
these small orders taxpayers pay more 
than double the actual price for supplies. 

Keeping track of the red tape is what 
makes it cost so much. 

Government records occupy more than 
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Red Tape Costs Taxpayers More Than Price of Goods in Many Government Purchases 














(Procedure for Items 
Costing More Than $100) 


COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING 








100 storage buildings and spill over into 
miles of hallways in U. S. office buildings. 

If in one place, the records would 
cover 18,000,000 square feet of space, 
in four-drawer filing cabinets—enough to 
fill six buildings the size of the Pentagon, 
world’s largest office building. 

Making and keeping these records 
costs about $1,200,000,000 a year. No 
other housekeeping job costs nearly that 
much. Yet thousands of records get lost 
in the files, and “forgotten” material 
abounds. Public Health Service found 
75 per cent of all its files were fully 
duplicated. Other agencies have made 
similar discoveries. 

Hiring and firing takes full-time 
efforts of 23,000 U.S. personnel workers. 
About 500,000 employes, one fourth of 
the working force, quit the Government 
each year. Replacements are hired 
through a system so slow that up to 60 
per cent of the people selected take other 
jobs before the Government notifies them 
of its job offer. 

Military and civilian pay rolls together 
amount to about $11,000,000,000 a year, 
and the total is growing. Most civilian 
workers are administrators and _ clerks. 
Their output of rules and regulations fills 
8,811 pages in the Federal Register each 
year now, and that includes only “im- 
portant” rulings. Each of the 1,816 
departments, agencies, bureaus, commis- 
sions and boards has its own private rules 
too. The Veterans’ Administration has 
88 different manuals, 665 technical bul- 
letins and 400 circulars guiding its affairs. 

Storing property is one of the 
biggest, most expensive Government 
chores. The freight bill for moving U. S. 
property here and there adds up to more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year, or 10 per 
cent of the railroads’ and truckers’ total 
business. One agency saved $17,000,000 
in wartime by hiring experts to cut out 
crosshauling, other wasteful practices. 

In storage are military items worth 
$26,700,000,000, from collar ornaments 
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to battleships. Another $300,000,000 
worth of inventory is guarded by the 
civilian agencies. These stockpiles are 
growing, partly because all agencies rush 
to spend money appropriated before the 
time limit on it runs out, regardless of 
supply needs. They fear the next appro- 
priation might be a smaller one. 

Government buying now is at the rate 
of about $5,000,000,000 a year for mili- 
tary goods, $1,000,000,000 a year for 
civilian goods. Around 150,000 workers 
are engaged on this job. They operate 
out of more than 125 headquarters offices 
in the District of Columbia and at thou- 
sands of local field offices around the 
U.S." Prices paid are higher than would 
be necessary if the Government met its 
bills promptly. Investigators say all alert 
bidders add a percentage to their basic 
prices, when quoting on Government 
orders, to pay interest on funds tied up 
while the payment is in arrears. 

Federal equipment in use repre- 
sents a huge, but largely uncounted, in- 
vestment of public funds. The armed 
forces have about 925,000 automotive 
vehicles, including combat types. Civilian 
agencies operate about 73,000 trucks and 
passenger cars inside the U. S. The Gov- 
ernment’s investment in automotive ve- 
hicles, thus, is estimated conservatively at 
$2,000,000,000, not counting spare parts. 

Federal agencies operate 133 printing 
and 256 duplicating plants of their own. 
These and the Government Printing Of- 
fice grind out $75,000,000 worth of 
printed matter a year. So much office fur- 
niture piled up in Washington offices in 
a recent period that just moving it about 
became a critical problem. 

Difficulty in making an accurate ap- 
praisal of what the Government owns is 
illustrated by the typewriter story. Last 
summer a congressional committee re- 
ported 832,249 typewriters on hand, 3.6 
for every stenographer in federal service. 
A federal bureau then made its own 
count, reported 772,530 machines on 
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hand. One of the problems in the supply 
field is that federal agencies follow 17 
different systems for naming things. 

Rents and utilities cost civilian 
agencies about $200,000,000 a year. 
They own 58,000,000 square feet of 
space and lease 27,000,000 square feet 
more. The Navy, Air Force and Army 
own and lease many times that much 
floor space—so much, they don’t attempt 
to keep an accurate count. The Navy 
does know that it has more than five 
square miles of roofed-over storage space 
alone, in the U. S. 

Real estate held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment now comprises between 24 and 
25 per cent of total land area in the U. S. 
Alabama and Pennsylvania are the only 
two States where federal land holdings 
did not increase between 1937 and 1947. 
Defense installations, such as the pro- 
posed 3,000-mile rocket range, will con- 
tinue to expand federal holdings. 

Businesses operated by the Govern- 
ment surpass anything the world has ever 
seen before, for size and volume of trans- 
actions. The Post Office Department 
employs more than 500,000 persons, op- 
erates 10,000 trucks, occupies 24,000 
buildings, delivered 37,000,000,000 
pieces of mail in 1947. Lending, guaran- 
teeing or insuring loans takes some or 
all of the time of 30 agencies. The Treas- 
ury has invested $12,500,000,000 in 
these agencies already, stands ready to 
invest $9,000,000,000 more if that is 
needed. The lending agencies, in turn, 
have guaranteed $85,000,000,000 worth 
of loans and bank deposits around the 
U.S. Veterans’ life-insurance policies, 
also backed by the Government, are 
worth $40,000,000,000. 

These examples give you some idea 
of the Government machine financed by 
tax dollars now flowing into the Treasury. 
The Hoover Commission estimates that 
at least $3,000,000,000 could be saved 
every 12 months by reorganizing the 
Government along modern business lines. 
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WHITE HOUSE-CONGRESS STALEMATE 


Truman-Congress honeymoon 
is over. President finds he is up 
against a hard fight to get what 
he wants. He may not win. 

White House program keeps 
coming unraveled, keeps getting 
crammed into pigeonholes. More 
delays are likely. 

One view: Mr. Truman will 
have to make a deal with South- 
ern Democrats. Retreats on some 
issues are under way already. 

President Truman’s “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram is being hammered hard on 
Capitol Hill. The lines are tightening 
against it. Even Democrats now say 
that Mr. Truman must achieve a new 
working relationship with the South- 
erners of his own party to get parts of 
his program through, and that what he 
gets will be riddled with compromises. 

The stiff battle over filibusters in the 
Senate is leaving tempers short. Mem- 


bers say that, unless the President works 
out an agreement with Southern Demo- 


crats, the Democratic leadership may - 


find itself fighting against not one but a 
dozen time-killing operations in the Sen- 
ate and its committees. They say that 
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SENATOR CAIN WITH AMMUNITION 


Compromise Faces Administration Leaders 


Southerners can slow down the work of 
Congress to a snail’s pace if no compro- 
mise is reached with the President over 
civil-rights legislation. 

Instead of having a fairly free hand 
with Congress, as seemed likely in Jan- 
uary, members now say that the Presi- 
dent will have to fight hard for everything 
that he gets and will get much less than 
he is asking for. In the House, his rent- 
contro] measure is having rough going. 
A new tax plan and economic-control 
measures are being tucked away in com- 
mittee pigeonholes. Bit by bit, the Ad- 
ministration has had to retreat on its 
demands for broadening the scope of 
minimum-wage bills. (See page 44.) 

Back of this situation lie many rea- 
sons. Members of Congress who have 
watched the break developing attribute 
it especially to three things: to Mr. Tru- 
man’s own attitude toward Congress; to 
the weakness of some of his leaders; to 
the peculiar and bitter divisions of the 
Democratic Party that tore it apart in the 
1948 presidential campaign. 

The Truman attitude is credited 
with having much to do with bringing 
about the present situation. Mr. Truman 
came out of the presidential campaign be- 
lieving that his victory showed the peo- 
ple were back of his legislative program. 
Congress seems less certain about this 
than is the President. Many members 
analyzing the returns discovered that 





they ran ahead of the President in their 
own districts and that they had not neces- 
sarily promised the same things that he 
had. 

But the President is a tough fighter 
who does not dodge issues. He feels that 
he had a mandate from the voters to put 
through Congress the things that he had 
talked about during the campaign. He 
had promised lower prices, a stable econ- 
omy, low rents, good wages, civil rights 
and a free hand for labor in bargaining. 
He took this program to Congress. When 
Congress did not drive ahead quite as 
fast as he thought it should, he warned 
that he would go to the country again if 
it did not enact the legislation he had 
asked for. 

The President demanded changes in 
the House and Senate rules to get these 
measures threugh Congress. The rules 
were changed in the House to make it 
easier to get measures to the floor with- 
out running the gantlet of Southern 
Democrats. A change of Senate rules was 
planned to prevent Southern Democrats 
from talking civil-rights measures to 
death. 

The change in House rules was 
crowded through without too much trou- 
ble under the diplomatic suasion of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, and the 
Democratic Floor Leader, John Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts. But in the 
Senate, with Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 








-Jim Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


‘MEETING THE PROBLEM HEAD ON!’ 


How much of the Truman program would be talked to death? 
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"=Plummer from Black Star 
SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS 
. . . over Republican protests 


tucky lifted out of his old place as Demo- 
cratic Leader and into the comparatively 
inactive post of Vice President, Mr. Tru- 
man’s program ran into the stone wall of 
a filibuster. 

Mr. Truman pushed ahead with the 
fight, without yielding. And, in the mean- 
time, loyalty to his friends—a trait which 
he places high—was bringing him into 
embarrassing situations. He defended one 
friend in rough language. He appointed 
another—Mon C, Wallgren, of Washing- 
ton State—to a top security job and the 
appointment came under fire in the Sen- 
ate from Senator Harry P. Cain, of Mr. 
Wallgren’s home State. And the Presi- 
dent picked Louis A. Johnson, of West 
Virginia, who rounded up funds for the 
1948 campaign, for Secretary of Defense. 

None of these things helped the Presi- 
dent with Congress. And new members 
began to complain that they were getting 
little help from their leaders. Many of 
them have never met the President. They 
said even Cabinet officers and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee were giving 
them little help in getting settled into the 
Washington scene. They felt uncertain 
and confused. And votes that the Presi- 
dent needed began to drift away. 

In the Senate, the leadership was 
new and unschooled to its task. The 
President put the drive for a new rule— 
to permit two thirds of the Senate to set 
a limit on debate—into the hands of Sen- 
ators Scott W. Lucas of Illinois and 
Francis J. Myers of Pennsylvania and 
went to Key West for a rest. Mr. Lucas 
is the new leader, Mr. Myers the new 
whip. Southerners had been excluded 
from the leadership spots. 

Both Mr. Lucas and Mr. Myers are up 
for re-election in 1950. Both have large 
numbers of Negroes in their States who 
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are pressing for civil-rights legislation. 
But they also represent many thousands 
of tenants in big cities whose rents are 
held down by present controls. A rent- 
control extension bill was backed up be- 
hind the Southern Democrats’ unflinching 
filibuster against civil-rights legislation. 
In the Southern group are some of the 
most powerful Democrats in Congress. 
They hold many of the top committee 
spots. To get the Truman _ program 
through, their help is needed. Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, of South Carolina, 
is chairman of the Banking Committee, 
which handles important economic con- 
trols. Senator John J. Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama, is chairman of the subcommittee 
handling rent controls. Both of them were 
re-elected for six-year terms in 1948. 
With the clear backing of other South- 
erners, Mr. Sparkman and Mr. Maybank 





—_ 
REPS. RAYBURN, McCORMACK 
... with diplomatic suasion 


made it plain that the President could 
expect no extension of rent controls in 
the atmosphere of a filibuster. And rent 
controls are due to expire on March $31. 
Mr. Truman was willing to fight the bat- 
tle through. But, with rent control in big 
cities at stake, his leaders pressed for a 
quick showdown. 

In the end, the Senate situation was 
but little altered. The Southern Demo- 
crats—and such Republicans as might 
join them—still held the whip hand over 
the Senate. 

The party situation is such that 
Democratic leaders are convinced they 
must deal with the Southern Democrats 
to get any large measure of the Presi- 
dent’s program enacted. All through the 
session, they feel that civil-rights meas- 
ures must be weighed against other 
phases of the program. For Southern 
Democrats are sprinkled through all the 








congressional committees, and often, be- 
cause of their seniority, in key positions, 
And to get any measure through either 
house, the Administration must have the 
votes of Southern Democrats. 

As it stands, much of the President’s 
program is in trouble. His labor bill was 
crowded through the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee by Chairman Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, over the protests of Republi- 
cans. It stands intact now. But most 
members agree that it will be rewritten 
on the Senate floor, that there will be 
other changes later, and that, when it 
finally gets through, it will be quite dif- 
ferent from the simple repeal of the Tait- 
Hartley Act that was proposed. 

The plan to raise the minimum wage 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour covers fewer 
industries and fewer businesses than Ad- 
ministration men had sought. The reut- 
control measure is being changed to give 
more help to landlords than had been 
asked for by the Administration. 

Economic-control measures and _ the 
tax boost sought by Mr. Truman are be- 
ing pushed aside by softening prices and 
unemployment. Members say the pros- 
pect for these is dim. And specific civil- 
rights measures—anti-poll-tax, anti-lynch- 
ing and a Fair Employment Practice bill 
—face rough going at every step of the 
way. 

For these must form the core of any 
compromise between Mr. Truman and 
the Southern Democrats. Thus far, he 
has waved aside all suggestions from 
their side. But now his whole program is 
at stake. The Southerners hold the whip 
hand. Twenty-two Southern Senators, 
plus whatever aid they can get from Re- 
publicans, can make, or wreck, Mr. Tru- 
man’s program. 





-Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR SCOTT LUCAS 


... ata snail’s pace 
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Socialism’s Bait for Votes 


Socialism in Britain is nearing 
the big test. Election campaign, 
now starting, will show if public 
wants more or less. 

Labor Party, riding high, is 
confident. But Conservatives point 
to strength in by-elections as 
sign of a comeback. 

Real issue is future of big in- 
dustries under Government con- 
trol. Whoever wins, welfare 
programs are in to stay. 


Labor in Britain, running the Gov- 
ernment, is opening its campaign to 
stay in power. In the spring of 1950, if 
not sooner, British voters will decide 
whether to go ahead with socialism or 
turn to Conservatives and a respite 
from reform. 

The Labor Party right now is highly 
confident. One more party member has 
just won a seat in Parliament in a 
marginal district. That marked the party’s 
28th victory in a by-election since 1945. 
The party has yet to lose a seat. Times are 
getting better, too. Jobs are plentiful.: 
Clothing rations are to end. Bread rations 
have ended. There is more gasoline. Free 
medicine is turning out to be highly 
popular. Continued aid is expected from 
the United States. 

Optimism of British Socialists over 
these trends, however, is held to be ex- 
aggerated by some analysts. Conserva- 
tives have been cutting down Labor 
majorities in by-elections since the sum- 
mer of 1946. This is taken as a sign that 
voters are growing progressively more 
weary of the Labor Government's net- 
work of controls and over the “austerity 
program” of Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 
economic director. The Labor Party plan 
to nationalize the steel industry, opposed 
by Conservatives, also is drawing some 
backfire. 

Labor’s strength stems from the 
party’s program of full employment and 
a fair share for all. In carrying out this 
program, the Government has managed 
to increase the living standards of work- 
ers by levying heavily on the incomes of - 
middle and upper-class families and by 
drawing on aid from the United States 
and Canada. The party expects this policy 
to.pay off. at the polls. 
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Reported from LONDON 


Food subsidies amount to nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 a year, which means that 
the Government contributes the equiv- 
alent of about $2.50 a week to the food 
budget of a family of four. A housewife, 
for example, pays 27 cents a pound for 
beef, against about 60 cents in the U. S.; 
less than 5 cents for a pound loaf of bread 
against 14 cents; 27 cents for a pound of 
butter against about 70 cents. 

Food is less plentiful in Britain than 
in the United States, however. The 
average person gets less than a pound of 
meat a week, seldom more than two or 
three eggs. But thousands of families 
enjoy better diets than before the war, 
and factory hands can get good hot 
lunches for about 27 cents. Food rations 
and subsidies in Britain are part of the 
sharing program of Socialism. And food 
supplies gradually are improving as 
British production increases. 

Medical care is the latest Labor Party 
bid for popularity. For $1 a week the 
British workman and his family get 
medical attention, drugs, hospital service, 
false teeth, hearing aids—nearly all the 
health service wanted. Women workers 
get this service for 65 cents a week, and, 
if families are too poor to pay, the service 
is free. All this costs the Government 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Low-rent housing is another Socialist 
subsidy. The Government has provided 
750,000 dwelling units for 3,000,000 





CHEERS FOR MR. CHURCHILL 
. . . as_Labor’s. margin narrows 


people since the war. Most of these were 
built through municipal-housing author- 
ities. A new block of flats was opened at 


Hammersmith, where Labor won the 
most recent by-election, with one-bed- 
room units renting for $2.70 a week; a 
four-bedroom flat for $5.30 a week. 
Similar flats, rented privately, would cost 
$15 a week. 

Full employment at better wages is 
another Labor appeal. All but 298,000 of 
Britain’s 20,970,000 workers hold jobs 
averaging $22.50 a week. More than half 
the workers get less than $20 a week, but 
in 1938 the average was only $10.50. 

In addition, the workers get “cradle to 
grave” security—unemployment benefits 
when they are jobless, old-age pensions 
when they retire. There are free milk and 
free lunches for school children and 
better tax-supported schools. Nine of 
every 10 school children take the milk, 
half get the free lunch. 

Socialism’s cost in Britain is sup- 
ported largely by the upper income 
groups, and in part by U.S. aid. 

Aid from the U.S. is amounting to 
$1,250,000,000 in the first year of the 
Marshall Plan and will be about $940,- 
000,000 in the second year. Then there 
was the postwar British loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 that was exhausted in a year. 

This dollar aid enabled the British to 
buy from the Western Hemisphere wheat, 
meat and sugar that go into subsidized 
British diets; cotton that goes into cloth- 
ing; timber that goes into subsidized 
houses. Without the Marshall ‘Plan, one 
British estimate holds that there ‘might 
be 2,000,000 unemployed in Britain, in- 
stead of the 298,000 now jobless. 

High taxes act as a leveler in British 
living standards. The well-to-do are taxed 
to improve conditions of the less well- 
off. Wartime tax rates have been reduced 
only for the lowest income brackets, and 
in Britain today only 45 persons get more 
than $24,000 a year, after taxes; fewer 
than 1,000 have as much as $16,000, and 
fewer than 37,000 have more than 
$8,000. This year many British citizens 
paid more in taxes than they earned, be- 
cause of what amounted to a capital levy 
on the investment income of upper in- 
come groups. 

Conservatives do not oppose the 
welfare principles of the Labor Party. 
Their campaign is directed against na- 
tionalization of more industries, but they 
would not return the coal industry, the 
railroads and utilities, or the Bank of 
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England to private ownership. Conserva- 
tives, under Winston Churchill, claim 
that they could operate social services 
better than the Labor Government and 
hold some promise of future tax reduc- 
tions to the upper and middle classes. 

The Conservative Party program is 
criticized by some British publications as 
not being forthright enough. The weekly 
Economist objects to the “sugar-candy 
state” that the Labor Party has imposed 
and, with other journals, questions 
whether the British economy can con- 
tinue to support socialism without a great 
deal more industrial expansion than now 
seems to be planned. 

Few people in Britain, however, op- 
pose the welfare program, and Conserva- 
tives point out that many social services 
were brought into being by Mr. Churchill’s 
coalition Government. Conservatives 
draw hope from the narrowing margins 
of Labor victories in by-elections and 
from some Conservative victories in 
municipal elections. They have raised a 
$4,000,000 fund to finance the campaign 
in next year’s general elections. 

Labor Party reliance rests mostly 
on the Trades Union Congress, which 
speaks for 8,000,000 organized British 
workers. The party is rolling up a cam- 
paign fund at an estimated rate of 
$800,000 a year, and has twice as many 
members as the Conservatives—5,000,000 
against 2,500,000. Labor support also 
comes from the co-operative movement, 
which affects some 10,000,000 British 
shoppers in their daily retail buying. 

Labor’s bid for continued power, how- 
ever, will be directed at the middle class, 
with an estimated 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 
voters—enough to swing the election. 
Conservatives hope to attract this middle- 
class vote by emphasizing that British 
socialism, with its steep taxes and tight 
controls, is gradually eliminating the 
middle class. The election will be painted 
by Conservatives as a campaign for 
middle-class survival. 

Socialists’ answer to the Conservative 
appeal is that the middle class also bene- 
fits from the welfare state in the form of 
cheaper food, low-cost medical care, job 
security and pensions which lighten the 
burden of supporting aged relatives and 
other dependents. 

Before election time comes the Labor 
Party expects to gain more popularity 
through gradual improvement of British 
living conditions. By next year there is 
expected to be more food, more clothing, 
more luxuries and less rationing. 

At bottom, the appeal of the welfare 
state forms the Labor Party’s strength 
and the Conservatives’ handicap. The 
optimism of Labor Party leaders is 
grounded on the belief that voters will 
not reject a party that gives so much to 
so many people and promises more. 
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—British official photos 
. . . AND A VAST PROGRAM OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
Will voters reject a party that gives so much to so many? 
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WHAT U.S. FIRMS FACE IN GERMANY 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


Major troubles, big risks are 
showing up for U.S. companies 
reopening their German plants. 
As things stand: 

Profits can be made, but only 
in German marks. Dollars, sent in 
to get factories going, cannot be 
brought out in earnings. 

Trend now is to expand plants, 
trade in the German market, hope 
for future dollar profits. It is a 
high-cost venture. 


American companies with prewar 
branches in Germany are moving to 
get their German factories going 
again. Scores of corporations are re- 
claiming properties worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars. But many of the 
owners who have been permitted to 
resume operations under a ruling of 
occupation authorities are beginning 
to wonder whether their return was a 
good idea. 

Profit prospects are good, but profits 
cannot be taken out of the country. Ger-. 
many’s developing boom makes it pos- 
sible to earn high returns in German 
marks, but the marks cannot be converted 
into dollars. Dollar expenses, meanwhile, 
are steep, American managers have to be 
paid in dollars, for example. So do U.S. 
income taxes, which are based on the full 
value of recovered plants. 

American directors, coming into Ger- 
many to manage American-owned plants, 
encounter abnormally high expenses, 
work irritations and personal living prob- 
lems. They are required to live in spe- 
cial hotels and have to use a special cur- 
rency, With their families, they are find- 
ing that they must live in an economic 
no man’s land, separated both from the 
occupation forces and the German pop- 
ulation, 

Small companies, under the circum- 
stances, are wary of attempting business 
in Germany again, although they are 
being urged by the military government 
to come in and reclaim their properties. 
Larger corporations, resuming business, 
are gambling on the possibility that some 
day they may be able to get dollar earn- 
ings out of their plants. 

What happens when an American com- 
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pany goes back into business in Germany 
can be seen at the Adam Opel Works at 
Russelheim, near Frankfurt. This is Ger- 
many’s biggest automobile plant. It is 
owned by General Motors. 

The plant was purchased from German 
owners in 1929 for $35,000,000. It 
always has been potentially a big money 
maker, but its American owners have 
been able to take little profit out of it 
in 20 years because of the depression 
of the °30s and the war and occupation 
that followed. 

General Motors reclaimed the plant last 
November and sent over six Americans 
to take charge. The plant is turning out 
around 2,300 cars and trucks a month, 
compared with 3,000 in 1929. A sellers’ 
market prevails for the cars. Prospect of 
profits in German marks is excellent, But 
prospect of American owners’ taking their 
profits out of Germany seems highly 
remote, 

Occupation authorities say they will 
refuse to let prewar investors convert the 
mark profits into dollars as long as the 





U.S. has to pay out tax money to keep 
Germany going. It is possible that private 
investors who bring new money into 
Germany will be allowed to take some 
profits out, But there is no intention of 
granting a similar privilege on prewar 
investments, 

With no way of getting profits out of 
Germany, Opel has no apparent choice 
except to reinvest in Germany. Improve- 
ment of the Opel plant is planned. Plant 
expansion is difficult to chart, however, 
in view of a steel shortage that limits 
present production and makes produc- 
tion planning for the future almost 
impossible. 

Complicating the problems for Ameri- 
can businessmen is the multiplicity of 
agencies with which they find they have 
to deal. Efforts to increase Opel’s steel 
allocation, for example, involve negotia- 
tions with the automobile industry’s trade 
association, with the local government of 
Hesse where the plant is located, with 
the German Bizonal Economic Council, 
the U.S.-British Bipartite Control Office 


—Acme 


. .» MONTHLY PRODUCTION: 2,300 VEHICLES, COMPARED WITH 3,000 IN 1929 
Profit prospect: in marks, excellent; in dollars, slight 
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and, ultimately, with American and Brit- 
ish military governments, 

Steel allocations are issued only three 
months ahead. Opel needs to know what 
its steel supply will be eight months 
ahead to keep production flowing smooth- 
ly. Thus, its managers find it difficult to 
plan repairs and expansion of capacity. 

New machinery is needed for replace- 
ment and to achieve a balanced produc- 
tion at the Opel plant. The average age 
of its equipment is 18 years, which means 
most of it is obsolete by standards of the 
U. S. auto industry, Getting all the equip- 
ment needed is not an easy task. 

The American owners, with their earn- 
ings in marks, are dependent upon pur- 
chases from German suppliers for the 
bulk of their new equipment, That is 
almost certain to be a slow process, Ger- 
many’s machine-tool capacity has been 
severely reduced by the war. Officials 
estimate that it may take as long as three 
years to retool the Opel plant, with 
German equipment, for a single model 
change. 

A shortage of money in Germany com- 
plicates the financing of plant improve- 
ment, Few funds are available for long- 
term investment, Banks will make only 
short-term loans, for which they charge 
10 per cent interest, Opel’s American 
managers, as a result, are determined to 
finance plant improvements out of Opel’s 
mark earnings. These are substantial now, 
but stiff German taxes cut into them. Cor- 
poration, social-security and other taxes 
now are taking about 62 per cent of 
Opel’s operating profits. 

Money problems of another sort harass 
Opel’s attempts to regain prewar export 
markets, Contracts can be signed directly 
with foreign buyers for the first time 
since the war, But earnings abroad must 
be converted at German banks into marks 
at the official rate of 3 1/3 marks to the 
dollar. The result has been that Opel finds 
it cannot compete for markets outside 
Germany except at a loss. At present, 
Opel directors estimate they could break 
even with a 20-cent mark, At the fixed 
value of 30 cents, cars sold abroad bring 
in a third less than those sold in Germany. 

Despite losses, Opel wants to keep its 
distributing organization abroad alive for 
the day when exports do become profit- 
able. The company expects to export be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 vehicles this year, 
about 10 per cent of its output, Before 
the war, the export business was the main 
channel through which profits could be 
taken out of Germany. 

Even though the American company 
cannot earn dollars, its dollar expenses 
are high by any standards. For one item 
alone, it is costing upward of $100,000 a 
vear to maintain the six American man- 
agers who came over from the U.S. to 
cperate the plant for General Motors. 
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THE PLANT AT WAR’S END 
... the risks are not ended 
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THE POSTWAR HOTEL 


. . unusual circumstances, unusual costs 


Like other U.S. businessmen in. Ger- 
many, they are not permitted to live in 
the inexpensive accommodations fur- 
nished for persons in the occupation 
forces, Neither will occupation rules al- 
low them to live in the manner of local 
businessmen, This means that the Ameri- 
can executives must live in special Ger- 

n hotels supervised by the Allied Joint 


_“ExH6rt-Import Agency and operated by 


Germans, They must pay hotel expenses 
in special mark coupons which they have 
to buy at the rate of 30 cents per mark. 
The added cost under this circumstance 
can. be measured by the fact that the 
mark sells for 10 to 12 cents on the free 
market in Switzerland, 

Opel’s managers all live at the Ritters 
Park Hotel in Bad Homburg, a few miles 
from the plant site. The Ritters Park is 
not unlike a good hotel in a small Amer- 
ican city. But its rates are high. 

The General Motors men pay between 
$12 and $15 a day for their two-room 
suites with bath, or $360 to $450 a 
month, Food for a man and wife, when 
ordered from the fixed menu, costs be- 
tween $16 and $20 a day, or $480 to 
$600 a month, 






A 30-cent cover charge per person is 
made for each meal, Room service costs 
10 per cent extra, Drinks run $1.20 each 
for whisky or cocktails, It costs $1.50 to 
have a suit pressed, 

All in all, the six executives are paving 
hotel bills that average $1,000 a month 
for a man and wife. This compares with 
$350 a month which they estimate it 
would cost them to live in a six to eight- 
room house, with servants, fuel, utilities 
and food bills, if they were granted the 
same facilities given to occupation per- 
sonnel, 

It is unlikely that this privilege will 
be granted, however. In their drive to 
earn as many dollars as possible, Export- 
Import officials are considering reducing 
the list of persons granted occupation 
facilities, rather than increasing it. 

Labor troubles of a type unknown in 
the U.S. are a final complication to the 
operations of the U. S.-owned Opel plant. 
A new law, enacted by the German Gov- 
ernment of Hesse, gives employes, through 
their “works council,” the right of “co- 
determination” in personnel matters. 

This means the works council must be 
consulted in every case of hiring, firing, 
promotion, demotion or transfer, If the 
employer disregards the council’s views, 
the matter goes to an arbitration court. 
Arbitration machinery has not yet been 
set up, however, so the works council 
resorted to brief sit-down strikes and sev- 
eral slowdowns over personnel disputes. 

One reason for Opel’s difficulties with 
its works council is that Communists won 
control in an election last autumn, They 
have protested almost every personnel 
change on the supervisory level. Most of 
the men whose appointments are at issue 
are old Opel employes, ousted by the 
military government after the war, These 
men have been cleared by German de- 
nazification courts. Most of them have 
been classified as “fellow travelers” or 
“minor Nazis” and they are legally eligi- 
ble for re-employment. But the works 
council holds that a number of them were 
active Nazis and that they mistreated 
slave laborers during the war. 

This issue is creating trouble, Other- 
wise, there are few labor problems, Ab- 
senteeism is low and employes are work- 
ing harder than they did at the outset. 
Productivity is up and the health of work- 
ers seems to be improving. 

Doing business in Germany, over all, 
is turning out to be a venture filled with 
difficulties and uncertainties. American 
businessmen resuming operations say 
that, so long as mark profits cannot be 
converted into dollars, operations in 
Germany will remain more a gamble 
than a normal business risk—a gamble 
that someday Germany’s economy will 
be strong enough to permit dollar earn- 
ings to be taken out. 
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44... AN’ WE WERE GONNA HAVE FUN?“ 


claim han gafe, thorough coverage by a company 
known for its capa agagement, and recognized for 


OHNNY was counting on a happy day—and now look! 
Instead of fun at grandpa’s farm, a smash-up. Day spoiled, 
car wrecked. Daddy and mummy nervous, upset . . . lots of 
d-0: og OE OCSHECD @) 2s 


which has returned 


financial strength and reliability, 


dividend savings to policyholders évery year of its history. 


worry-talk: “Are we covered?” 
“This may ruin us!” 

The peace of mind protection you get with Hardware Phone Western Union 
Mutuals automobile insurance means freedom, when you 
need it most, from worry, strain, uncertainty. The policy back 
of the policy gives you the comforting assurance of fast, 
. prompt, fair 


Use this convenient ‘‘get acquainted” service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 


friendly, nationwide day and night service . . representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








For more than 25 years “Inco” research- 
ers have sought better metals by subject- 
ing them to thousands of different tests in 
hundreds of different places. 


To help in the search they have built 
marine testing stations...on lone and 
barren shores... where metals could be 
subjected to conditions as severe as would 
be met in actual use. 


= am 


The first, off the coast of Atlantic City, 
N. J., was destroyed by a great storm 
which drove in from the sea and swept 
the whole island away. But the records 
were saved...and the search went on. 


Next, at Fire Island, N. Y., the work 
was disrupted by the unprecedented hur- 
ricane of ’38. But again the records were 
not destroyed. 

* * 

A third time they built... at both Kure 

Beach, N. C., and Block Island, R. I. To- 


The Whole Island Swept Away 


...yet they didn’t give up the search! 


day, at these two stations, “Inco” men are 
carrying on their tests. Subjecting metals 
to everything from flying sand and salt 
spray to actual immersion in biting sea 
water. Studying their resistance to corro- 
sion, erosion and the damaging action 


of marine growth. 
* * 


Out of years of continuous work... 
out of storms and dark waters...new 
facts about metals are being brought to 
light...facts which are helping many 
manufacturers make their products last 
longer and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
Industry works to bring you better things 
... better insect screens, better ships, better 
farm implements... 

Not always, but many times these bet- 
ter metals...these man-made “alloys”... 


include Nickel. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube” 


This illustrated booklet fin 
tells why and how the ~, 
search for better metals 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, » 
send a post card to —/ 
Dept. 67 y, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 






THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


dt, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....SHANGHAI.... 





>> This is how high officials in Western Europe size up the Atlantic Pact: 
U.S. side is the one to be on, in case of war. U.S. would probably win. 
U.S. plus Western Europe, in effect, lines up two big powers against one. 
U.S. frontier, for purposes of defense, extends to the middle of Germany. 
U.S. is in Europe to stay, even after U.S. troops go home, when they do. 
U.S. isolationism is really to be dead and buried once Atlantic Pact is voted. 








>> And on questions of war, of Russian threats to Norway, Turkey..ee. 
War is not at hand, not close, not being provoked by Atlantic Alliance. 
West's solid front, will to resist, is to be enough to deter Russia, pre- 
vent war. This is not because West has the armed forces on tap to turn back a 
determined Soviet offensive. West does not now have such forces, and won't for 
quite a while. But: (1) Soviet Russia is not ready for war, doesn't want it 
now; (2) West's potential for war, its capacity to produce for war, is much 
greater than Russia's. So Russia won't march, won't start what she can't finish. 
Atlantic Pact, in this view, is insurance to prevent--or postpone--war. 
Soviet warnings to Norway, Turkey are expected to stop at that. At least, 
that's the theory, though it's one Europe seems less sure of than Washington. 











>> As for the Atlantic Pact itself, what it says in so many words is this: 
Armed attack on one is to be considered an attack on all the signers. 





This means: Soviet invasion anywhere in Western Europe calls pact members 
into action. And Western Europe, by terms of the pact, iS to include Norway's 
Spitsbergen, Denmark's Greenland, France's possessions in North Africa. 

In addition: Any attack on the armed forces, ships or aircraft of any one of 
the member nations is to be considered an act of aggression against all. 

Collective action is then pledged by member nations against an aggressor. 

This means: Soviet attack on Spitsbergen, as an example, would require U.S. 
as well as Norway and others to consult immediately, then decide whether to go to 





war, or impose economic sanctions, or just break off diplomatic relations. 

Collective preparedness is also pledged by all who sign the pact. 

This means: U.S., Canada and Western Europe are to hammer out and agree on 
military strategy and operations, agree on command, on bases, on who supplies 
what, on arms standardization. Actually, this planning is already under way. 

Life of pact is to be 20 years, but it's to be reviewed, renewed in 1959. 

One U.S. reservation to all this, though, is understood in Europe. It is 
being noted that only the U.S. Congress can formally declare U.S. at war. 

Actually, it's a matter of debate how real that reservation is. In the past, 
preliminary steps taken by presidents have sometimes left Congress little choice. 











(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Europeans, for their part, have some reservations, too. 
U.S. idea of getting everybody into the new Atlantic club is questioned. 
Different idea, held by many, is that Atlantic Pact ought to be restricted 
to U.S., Canada and five in Europe--Britain, France, the Low Countries. 





>> Reasoning back of this point of view goes about like this: 
Defense power in Western Europe now is mainly in Britain and France. Others 
have little to contribute, are in fact more a liability than an asset. 
U.S. power to help will be spread too thin if it has to cover all of West 
Europe, later Mediterranean as well. Better to concentrate aid at the center. 
Unnecessary risk, moreover, may be involved in U.S. alliance with Norway, 
ultimately Turkey, countries that have common boundaries with Soviet Russia. 
Parallel would be Russia signing military pact with Mexico, say, or Canada. 
Better idea, it's argued, is to leave areas on Russia's borders--including 
Germany--as buffer states, really neutral, not tied to either U.S. or Russia. 
Outlook, though, is that U.S. idea will prevail, but not without argument. 














>> On the other side of the world, in China, problem of how to do* business under 

a Communist government is becoming urgent. It's a very practical matter. 
Current situation is not one you'd call ideal for a businessman. 
Communists, where in control, haven't yet told business what it can do. 
Nationalists, badly split, are in no position to shore up what's left of 

China's economy. To businessmen, Nationalists are now more hindrance than help. 
U.S. policy is to wait for dust to settle. That may be quite a while. 
Production, trade, meanwhile, are crippled. Businessmen are in a deep fog. 














Problem, as businessmen in China see it, is to adjust to Communist rules. 

That means, first of all, a considerable change in business attitudes. 

Calling Communists bandits, for one thing, is not recommended. It's part of 
wisdom, now spreading, to refer to Communist troops as People's Liberation Army. 

Denouncing Communist controls, likewise, is going out of style. Tendency, 
instead, is to seek Communist advice on what businessmen should do. 








>> As near as Shanghai observers can tell, this is shape of things to come: 

Life and limb are to be relatively safe under Communists, if you're careful. 

Production of most things is to be encouraged, even speeded up. 

Trade is to be taken out of hands of private middleman, as time goes on, put 
under state-run co-operatives. Controls are expected to be tight. 

Private enterprise, in general, can expect to have maybe 25 per cent of the 
economy to roam in. State will occupy the rest. That's because Communists plan 
to take over all Nationalists" enterprises, plus the holdings of China's four big 
Nationalist families--the Chiangs, the Kungs, the Soongs, the Chens. 

Communist management is to embrace munitions industries, all heavy indus- 
try, industries of "monopolistic nature," machine making, tool making, equipment 
making, industries "beyond ability of individual to run," important raw materials. 

Private management, Communists say, will thus "have plenty of room." 

Profits, in the area left to private enterprise, are to be shared, might 
leave management 5 to 10 per cent. But 200 per cent windfalls are over. 

Consolation for businessmen in this outlook is Communists’ own estimate 
that it will take at least a generation before China can be completely communized. 
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How to fool a thunderhead 


There’s grandeur in the way storm clouds climb a 
summer sky . . . but in the downpour they bring 
there’s grief for many a homeowner. 
When the drainage system on his roof is made 
of Armco Stainless, the homeowner need not worry. 
He knows his roof drainage will stay watertight 
and attractive for years. Gutters, downspouts and flashing 
of stainless steel resist corrosion and wear. 
And because of the great strength of this metal, 
gutters won't sag under winter snow and ice, or crack 
when the temperature changes suddenly. 
In roof drainage systems and in hundreds of 
products for home and industry, Armco Stainless Steel 





has proved its economy. It requires no more labor 

to make things of stainless than of less durable materials 
and yet it gives the buyer extra value in better 
appearance and long, trouble-free service. 


Stainless is one of the large family of Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels developed to meet manufacturers 
exacting needs. When buyers see the familiar 
ARMCO triangle on products or equipment, they know 
the maker has carefully chosen the steel for the 
use. It’s good business to put this trademark on products | 
for point-of-sale identification. Armco Steel 
Corporation, go Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: ‘The Armco International Corposation. 


\RMedg ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 





March 18, 1949 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 











THE “CLOSED SHOP’ 


EXTRACTS FROM AN OPINION 
BY FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 





EDITOR’S NOTE: On three separate occasions 
since the first of this year, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided questions arising 
out of conflicts between State and federal law 
touching the “‘closed shop” question. 

Although there have been dissents and concur- 
ring opinions on collateral phases of the issue, there 
is a remarkable unanimity of opinion among the 
Justices that the right to collective bargaining or 
the right of self-organization does not immunize 
unions from being regulated by either federal or 
State laws. Last week the Court held that the pro- 
visions in both the Wagner law and the Taft- 
Hartley Act did not preclude states from regulat- 
ing “closed shop” or “union security” practices. 
It was plainly hinted that a “valid” federal law on 
“union security” would have to be written under 
the commerce power before the rights of the States 
could be superseded. This left open the ques- 
tion of the extent to which regulation of labor- 
union practices under the commerce power 
could be limited by the power of the States to 
control or regulate union conduct within their 
normal jurisdiction. 

Justice Black, speaking for a unanimous Court 
in two cases involving the validity of a North 
Carolina statute and a Nebraska constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the ‘closed shop,” swept 
away the claims of labor unions that the consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech and assembly 


protect them in their formation of a ‘“‘closed shop.” 
He said: 

“There cannot be wrung from a constitutional 
right of workers to assemble to discuss improve- 
ment of their own working standards, a further 
constitutional right to drive from remunerative 
employment all other persons who will not or can 
not, participate in union assemblies. The consti- 
tutional right of workers to assemble, to discuss 
and formulate plans for furthering their own self 
interest in jobs cannot be construed as a consti- 
tutional guarantee that none shall get and hold 
jobs except those who will join in the assembly or 
will agree to abide by the assembly’s plans. For 
where conduct affects the interests of other indi- 
viduals and the general public, the legality of that 
conduct must be measured by whether the con- 
duct conforms to valid law, even though the con- 
duct is engaged in pursuant to plans of an 
assembly.” 

Because Justice Frankfurter in his concurring 
opinion expressed so clearly the philosophy of 
disinterested persons on the _ possible abuses 
of trade unionism through the ‘closed shop,” 
it is important that this opinion be widely read 
and studied. For it is an invaluable exposition 
of the difference between the legislative and the 
judicial approach toward labor-management con- 
troversies. 

—DAVID LAWRENCE, EDITOR 











(Extract from opinion by Justice Frankfurter 
upholding constitutionality of the laws of Ari- 
zona, Nebraska and North Carolina which pro- 
hibit the ‘‘closed shop.”’ ) 


. . . Unions are powers within the State. Like the 
power of industrial and financial aggregations, the 
power of organized labor springs from a group which 
is only a fraction of the whole that Mr. Justice Holmes 





. 


> 


referred to as “the one club to which we all belong.’ 
The power of the former is subject to control, though, 
of course, the particular incidence of control may be 
brought to test at the bar of this court. (E.g., North- 
ern Securities Co. v. United States, 193 U.S. 197; 
North American Co. v. SEC, 327 U.S. 686, 708.) 
Neither can the latter claim constitutional exemption. 
Even the Government—the organ of the whole people 
—is restricted by the system of checks and balances 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 







VOLTAIRE 





Where the right of association ends—Problem of mutual and individual 


advantages—What lies within province of the State legislatures?— 


Dividing line between functions of Supreme Court and the voters. 


established by our Constitution. The designers of that 
system distributed authority among the three branches 
“not to promote efficiency but to preclude the exercise 
of arbitrary power.” (Mr. Justice Brandeis, dissenting 
in Myers v. United States, 272 U.S. 52, 293.) Their 
concern for individual members of society, for whose 
well-being government is instituted, gave urgency to 
the fear that concentrated power would become arbi- 
trary. It is a fear that the history of such power, even 
when professedly employed for democratic purposes, 
has hardly rendered unfounded. 

If concern for the individual justifies incorporating 
in the Constitution itself devices to curb public au- 
thority, a legislative judgment that his protection re- 
quires the regulation of. the private power of unions 
cannot be dismissed as insupportable. A union is no 
more than a medium through which individuals are 
able to act together; union power was begotten of 
individual helplessness. But that power can come into 
being only when, and continue to exist only so long 
as, individual aims are seen to be shared in common 
with the other members of the group. There is a nat- 
ural emphasis, however, on what is shared and a re- 
sulting tendency to subordinate the inconsistent in- 
terests and impulses of individuals. From this, it is an 
easy transition to thinking of the union as an entity 
having rights and purposes of its own. An ardent sup- 
porter of trade unions who is also no less a disin- 
terested student of society has pointed out that “As 
soon as we personify the idea, whether it is a country 
or a church, a trade union or an employers’ associa- 
tion, we obscure individual responsibility by trans- 
ferring emotional loyalties to a fictitious creation 
which then acts upon us psychologically as an ob- 
struction, especially in times of crisis, to the critical 
exercise of a reasoned judgment.” (Laski, Morris 
Cohen’s Approach to Legal Philosophy, 15 U. of Chi. 
L. Rev. 575, 581 (1948).) 

The right of association, like any other right carried 
to its extreme encounters limiting principles. (See 
Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 209 U.S. 
349, 355.) At the point where the mutual advantage 
of association demands too much individual disad- 
vantage, a compromise must be struck. (See Dicey, 





Law and Public Opinion in England 465-66 (1905).) 
When that point has been reached—where the inter- 
section should fall—is plainly a question within the 
special province of the legislature. This Court has 
given effect to such a compromise in sustaining a 
legislative purpose to protect individual employees 
against the exclusionary practices of unions. (Steele v. 
Louisville & N.R. Co., 323 U.S. 192; Wallace Corp. 
v. Labor Board, 323 U. S. 248; Railway Mail Assn. v. 
Corsi, 326 U.S. 88; cf. Joliet & Eastern RR. Co. v. 
Burley, 325 U.S. 711, 733-34.) The rationale of the 
Arizona, Nebraska, and North Carolina legislation 
prohibiting union-security agreements is founded on 
a similar resolution of conflicting interests. Unless we 
are to treat as unconditional what goes against the 
grain because it offends what we may strongly believe 
to be socially desirable, that resolution must be given 
respect. 

It is urged that the compromise which this legisla- 
tion embodies is no compromise at all because fatal 
to the survival of organized labor. But can it be said 
that the legislators and the people of Arizona, Ne- 
braska, and North Carolina could not in reason be 
skeptical of organized labor’s insistence upon the 
necessity to its strength of power to compel rather 
than to persuade the allegiance of its reluctant mem- 
bers? In the past fifty years the total number of 
employed, counting salaried workers and the self- 
employed but not farmers or farm laborers, has not 
quite trebled, while total union membership has in- 
creased more than thirty-three times; at the time of 
the open-shop drive following the First World War, 
the ratio of organized to unorganized non-agricultural 
workers was about one to nine, and now it is almost 
one to three. However necessitous may have been the 
circumstances of unionism in 1898 or even in 1923, its 
status in 1948 precludes constitutional condemnation 
of a legislative judgment, whatever we may think of 
it, that the need of this type of regulation outweighs 
its detriments. It would be arbitrary for this Court to 
deny the States the right to experiment with such 
laws, especially in view of the fact that the Railroad 
Brotherhoods have held their own despite congres- 


(Continued on page 36) 





























sional prohibition of union security and in the light of 

the experience of countries advanced in industrial de- 
mocracy, such as Great Britain and Sweden, where 
deeply rooted acceptance of the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining is not reflected in uncompromising de- 
mands for contractually guaranteed security. Whether 
it is preferable in the public interest that trade unions 
should be subjected to State intervention or left to 
the free play of social forces, whether experience has 
disclosed “union unfair labor practices” and, if so, 
whether legislative correction is more appropriate 
than self-discipline and the pressure of public opinion 
—these are questions on which it is not for us to ex- 
press views. The very limited function of this Court 
is discharged when we recognize that these issues are 
not so unrelated to the experience and feelings of the 
community as to render legislation addressing itself to 
them wilfully destructive of cherished rights. For 
these are not matters, like censorship of the press or 
separation of Church and State, on which history, 
through the Constitution, speaks so decisively as to 
forbid legislative experimentation. 

But the policy which finds expression in the pro- 
hibition of union-security agreements need not rest 
solely on a legislative conception of the public in- 
terest which includes but transcends the special claims 
of trade unions. The States are entitled to give weight 
to views combining opposition to the “closed shop” 
with long-range concern for the welfare of trade 
unions. Mr. Justice Brandeis, for example, before he 
came to this Court, had been a staunch promoter of 
unionism. In testifying before the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, he said: 

“T should say to those employers who stand 
for the open shop, that they ought to recognize 
that it is for their interests as well as that of the 
community that unions should be powerful and 
responsible; that it is to their interests to build 
up the union; to aid as far as they can in making 
them stronger; and to create conditions under 
which the unions shall be led by the ablest and 
most experienced men.” 

Yet at the same time he believed that ‘“‘The objections, 
legal, economic and social, against the closed shop are 
so strong, and the ideas of the closed shop so antago- 
nistic to the American spirit, that the insistence upon, 
it has been a serious obstacle to union progress.” 
(Letter of Sept. 6, 1910, to Lawrence F. Abbott of the 
Outlook.) On another occasion he wrote, “But the 
American people should not, and will not accept 
unionism if it involves the closed shop. They will not 
consent to the exchange of the tyranny of the em- 
ployer for the tyranny of the employees.” (Letter of 
Feb. 26, 1912, to Lincoln Steffens.) In summing up 
his views on unionism, he said: 

“It is not true that the ‘success of a labor union’ 
necessarily means a ‘perfect monopoly’. The 
union, in order to attain and preserve for its mem- 
bérs industrial liberty, must be strong and stable. 
It need not include every member of the trade. 


Indeed, it is desirable for both the employer anq 
the union that. should not. Absolute power 
leads to excesses and to weakness: Neither our 
character nor our intelligence can long bear the 
strain of unrestricted power. The union attains 
success when it reaches the ideal condition, and 
the ideal condition for a union is to be strong and 
stable, and yet to have in the trade outside its 
own ranks an appreciable number of men who 
are non-unionist. In any free community the 
diversity of character, of beliefs, of taste—indeed 
mere selfishness—will insure such a supply, if 
the enjoyment of this privilege of individualism 
is protected by law. Such a nucleus of unor- 
ganized labor will check oppression by the union 
as the union checks oppression by the employer.” 
(Quoted from Louis D. Brandeis’ contribution 
to a discussion entitled Peace with Liberty and 
Justice in 2 Nat. Civic Federation Rev., No. 2, 
pp. 1, 16 (May 15, 1905).) 

Mr. Brandeis on the long view deemed the preferential 

shop a more reliable form of security both for unions 

and for society than the closed shop;‘that he did so 
only serves to prove that these are pragmatic issues 
not appropriate for dogmatic solution. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Brandeis’ views, 
they have been reinforced by the adoption of laws 
insuring against that undercutting of union standards 
which was one of the most serious effects of a dis- 
sident minority in a union shop. Under interpretations 
of the National Labor Relations Act undisturbed by 


the Taft-Hartley Act, and of the Railway Labor Act, } 


the bargaining representative designated by a ma- 
jority of employees has exclusive power to deal with 
the employer on matters of wages and working con- 
ditions. Individual contracts, whether on more or 
less favorable terms than those obtained by the union, 
are barred. (J. I. Case Co. v. Labor Board, 321 U. S. 
332; Order of R. R. Telegraphers v. Railway Express 
Agency, 321 U. S. 342; Medo Photo Supply Corp. v. 
Labor Board, 321 U.S. 678; see Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern R. Co. v. Burley, 325 U.S. 711, 737, n. 35.) Un- 
der these laws, a non-union bidder for a job in a union 
shop cannot, if he would, undercut the union 
standards. : 
Even where the social undesirability of a law may 
be convincingly urged, invalidation of the law by a 
court debilitates popular democratic government. 
Most laws dealing with economic and social problems 
are matters of trial and error. That which before trial 
appears to be demonstrably bad may belie prophecy 
in actual operation. It may not prove good, but it 
may prove innocuous. But even if a law is found want- 
ing on trial, it is better that its defects should be 
demonstrated and removed than that the law should 
be aborted by judicial fiat. Such an assertion of ju- 
dicial power deflects responsibility from those on 
whom in a democratic society it ultimately rests—the 
people. If the proponents of union-security agreements 
have confidence in the arguments addressed to the 
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Court in their “economic brief,” they should address 
those arguments to the electorate. Its endorsement 
would be a vindication that the mandate of this 
Court could never give. That such vindication is not 
a vain hope has been recently demonstrated by the 
yoters of Maine, Massachusetts, and New Mexico. 
And although several States in addition to those 
at bar now have such laws, the legislatures of as 
many other States have, sometimes repeatedly, 
rejected them. What one State can refuse to do, 
another can undo. 

But there is reason for judicial restraint in matters 
of policy deeper than the value of experiment: It is 
founded on a recognition of the gulf of difference be- 
tween sustaining and nullifying legislation. This dif- 
ference is theoretical in that the function of legislating 
is for legislatures who have also taken oaths to support 
the Constitution, while the function of courts, when 
legislation is challenged, is merely to make sure that 
the legislature has exercised an allowable judgment, 
and not to exercise their own judgment, whether a 
policy is within or without “the vague contours” of 
due process. Theory is reinforced by the notorious 
fact that lawyers predominate in American legis- 
latures. In practice also the difference is wide. In 
the day-to-day working of our democracy it is 
vital that the power of the non-democratic organ 
of our Government be exercised with rigorous self- 
restraint. 

Because the powers exercised by this Court are 
inherently oligarchic, Jefferson all of his life thought 
of the Court as “an irresponsible body” and “inde- 
pendent of the nation itself.” The Court is not saved 
from being oligarchic because it professes to act in 
the service of humane ends. As history amply proves, 
the judiciary is prone to misconceive the public good 
by confounding private notions with constitutional re- 
quirements, and such misconceptions are not subject 
to legitimate displacement by the will of the people 
except at too slow a pace. Judges appointed for life 
whose decisions run counter to prevailing opinion can- 
not be voted out of office and supplanted by men of 
views more consonant with it. They are even farther 
removed from democratic pressures by the fact 
that their deliberations are in secret and remain 
beyond disclosure either by periodic reports or by 
such a modern device for securing responsibility to 
the electorate as the. “press conference.” But a 
democracy need not rely on the courts to save it 
from its own unwisdom. If it is alert—and without 
alertness by the people there can be no enduring 

democracy—unwise or unfair legislation can readily 
be removed from the statute books. It is by such 
vigilance over its representatives that democracy 
proves itself. 

Our right to pass on the validity of legislation is 
now too much part of our constitutional system to be 
brought into question. But the implications of that 
right and the conditions for its exercise must con- 
stantly be kept in mind and vigorously observed. Be- 
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cause the Court is without power to shape measures 
for dealing with the problems of society but has 
merely the power of negation over measures shaped 
by others, the indispensable judicial requisite is intel- 
lectual humility, and such humility presupposes com- 
plete disinterestedness. And so, in the end, it is right 
that the Court should be indifferent to public temper 
and popular wishes. Mr. Dooley’s “Th’ Supreme 
Coort follows th’ iliction returns” expressed the wit 
of cynicism, not the demand of principle. A court 
which yields to the popular will thereby licenses itself 
to practice despotism, for there can be no assurance 
that it will not on another occasion indulge its own 
will. Courts can fulfill their responsibility in a demo- 
cratic society only to the extent that they succeed in 
shaping their judgments by rational standards, and 
rational standards are both impersonal and com- 
municable. 

Matters of policy, however, are by definition 
matters which demand the resolution of conflicts 
of value, and the elements of conflicting values are 
largely imponderable. Assessment of their competing 
worth involves differences of feeling; it is also an exer- 
cise in prophecy. Obviously the proper fotum for 
mediating a clash of feelings and rendering a pro- 
phetic judgment is the body chosen for those pur- 
poses by the people. Its functions can be assumed by 
this Court only in disregard of the historic limits of 
the Constitution. 
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‘Personal Ties’ and Career Backgrounds in Top-Job Selections: 


Mon Wallgren Close to President, Mr. Galvin Near Labor Chief 


President Truman has been filling in 
some blank spaces in his Administration 
with a series of appointments—Mon C. 
Wallgren as Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, Michael J. 
Galvin as Under Secretary of Labor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Herbert E. 
Gaston as President of the Export-Import 
Bank. Some of the appointments are stir- 
ring up disputes, and all are important. 
To look at them further: 
> Mr. Wallgren‘s nomination as Chair- 
man of NSBRB raises the old question of 
“government by crony.” 

In Mr. Wallgren’s.case, the President 
has named an old pal and fishing com- 
panion to a post that many consider one 
of the most important in Washington. 
In NSRB, Mr. Wallgren would. be re- 
sponsible for planning the use of industry 
and man power in time of war, for build- 
ing up stockpiles of scarce materials and, 
generally, for tying military and civilian 
preparations together. He could influence 
the location of industries and help get 
Government loans for companies he con- 
siders necessary in war. 

Mr. Wallgren’s competency to under- 
take such an assignment is under a direct 
and sharp challenge in the Senate. 

Behind the nominee are eight years in 
the House, four in the Senate and one 
term as Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington. In Congress, he backed the New 
Deal. Throughout his career he has built 
up a record of aggressive liberalism. 
Before entering politics in 1932, Mr. 
Wallgren ran a jewelry and optical busi- 
ness, joined numerous lodges and _ be- 
came a champion billiard player. At 57, 
he is a gay companion and a good story 
teller, the kind of comrade Mr. Tru- 
man likes. 

The two have been pals since their 
Senate days. Soon after he became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman journeyed all the way 
to Washington State to go fishing with 
Mr. Wallgren. After last autumn’s elec- 
tion, Mr. Wallgren, beaten for re-election 
as Governor, hurried to visit Mr. Truman 
at Key West. Then he moved to Wash- 
ington, confident of a job, although not 
certain what the job would be. 

Harry P. Cain, Republican Senator 
from Mr. Wallgren’s State, contends that 
this record is not enough to equip him 
for the NSRB chairmanship. He asserts 
that Mr. Wallgren is “a discarded politi- 
cian who is being paid off at the expense 
of the taxpayers.” Among other things, 
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he charges that, as Governor, Mr. Wall- 
gren was too cozy with the Communists 
and too considerate of a clique of lawyers 
interested in licensing supposedly private 
clubs to sell liquor by the drink. 

The Wallgren reply is that his 12 years 
in Congress and, particularly, his service 
on the old Truman War Investigating 
Committee have given him an under- 
standing of NSRB problems. The rest of 
Mr. Cain’s charges he shrugs off as a 
“rehash of old political charges by my 
enemies.” 

The squabble has given the Senate 
the task of deciding how much of the 
Cain challenge is local political feuding 
and how much is valid criticism. It also 
has given Republican members an op- 
portunity to renew their objections to 
Mr. Truman’s tendency to reserve top 
jobs for old personal friends. 
> Mr. Galvin, as Under Secretary of 
Labor, is the very personal choice of 
Secretary Maurice J. Tobin. The selec- 
tion was, however, somewhat startling 
to organized labor. Some union leaders 
had never heard of Mr. Galvin and are 
grumbling. 

Behind the selection lies the fact that 
Mr. Tobin, still new to his job, is in 
difficulties over the revision of the Taft- 
Hartley law and wants at his side a close 
friend who also is a lawyer. 

Mr. Galvin, 41, is a resident of Boston, 
where Mr. Tobin once was a _ political 
power. They have been closely associated 
in the past. Mr. Galvin, however, has 
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no record of previous association with 
labor questions, except that his law firm 
has handled some labor cases, 

So, in announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Galvin’s war record was emphasized, 
It is a distinguished one. As a lieutenant 
colonel of tanks in Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton’s Third Army, he saw 280 days of 
front-line service and received many cita- 
tions and decorations. 

Labor, although disappointed, is not 
expected to oppose confirmation. Mr. 
Tobin and the union leaders get along 
too well together for that. 
> Mr. Whitney’‘s nomination as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 
produced some criticism of “playboys” in 
the Government. The son of a famous 
and moneyed family, he is best known, 
perhaps, as a polo player and breeder 
and owner of racing horses, as a member 
of the Westchester Racing Association 
and The Jockey Club. That tells only a 
part of the story, however. 

He also is an air veteran of both world 
wars and, in the first, was a fighter pilot. 
He served in India in the last war and 
rose to the rank of colonel. When the 


Air Force was made a separate Depart- | 
ment in September, 1947, he became its { 


Assistant Secretary and he goes from 
that job to the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Whitney has been deeply inter- 
ested in aviation since the first war. In 
addition to his many other business in- 
terests, he founded the Pan American Air- 
ways Corp. in 1928 and served as chair- 
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man of its board until 1941, when he 
resigned to enter the Army Air Forces. 
>Mr. Martin is a young man with a big 

igh at the Treasury. He has just taken a 
$5,000-a-year pay cut, to become As- 
sistant Secretary at $10,000. He had 
been head of the Export-Import Bank 
at $15,000. The circumstances have 
caused many in the financial community 
to wonder whether he was being de- 
moted or losing prestige. That obviously 
js not the case. 

At the Treasury, Mr. Martin already 
has become one of the top men in saying 
what U. S. world financial policy shall be. 
All international phases of the Treasury’s 
work—relations with the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund, the use of the 
U.S. Stabilization Fund, foreign funds 
control and monetary research—have 
been grouped under Mr. Martin’s super- 
vision. 

In addition, he speaks for Secretary 
John W. Snyder on the National Advisory 
Council, an interdepartmental group 
which determines policy on loans to 
other countries, including advances by 
his old agency, the Export-Import Bank. 
The expectation is that, eventually, Mr. 
Martin will become Under Secretary. 

At the age of 42, he is digging en- 
thusiastically into these problems. Inter- 
national finance always has been the sub- 
ject that interested him most, although 
he first came to notice as the “boy won- 
der” of the stock-brokerage community. 

After college, Yale, he worked briefly 
for the Federal Reserve System, switched 
to a St. Louis brokerage house and, two 
years later, was a partner of his firm 
and a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He transferred to New York 
and quickly attracted attention in Wall 
Street. At 28, he was a governor of the 
Exchange; at 31, its president with a 
salary of $48,000. The conflict with the 
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Hyatt Journal Box 
cut away to show 
construction, 


Have you noticed how smoothly 
and easily those “‘name trains” start 
and stop? 

Credit the roller bearings in 
Hyatt Journal Boxes with much of 
this smooth operation. 

And on their way, with green 
lights ahead, Hyatts add riding 
comfort to even the longest trip. 
Dependability is proven by the fact 
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that many Hyatt Journal Boxes have 
traveled nearly three million miles, 
and are still rolling. 

For your traveling comfort you'll 
be glad to know thirty-one railroads 
are now equipping their new pas- 
senger cars with Hyatt Journal 
Boxes. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 
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"So you’re 
up against 
a buyer’s 
market! 


Here’s how 
WE met THAT 


problem... 





“WE PIN-POINT PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS —At our 
regular sales meetings we select our most profitable 
groups of accounts, and plan our “push” accordingly. 
Our Sales Record shows us just where to concentrate 
effort, shows it fast and automatically because visible 
signals highlight all key facts. Results... 





“WE MAKE MORE CALLS—That Kardex Record of 
ours does just about everything but make a sales- 
man’s calls for him... and all with a minimum of 
clerical help. It automatically prepares his selling 
angles, helps him plan each day, gives him more free 
time for seeking new accounts, reselling others. 
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“*WE GET THE MOST FROM EACH ACCOUNT— 
Competition never gets a chance to move in. Our 
Kardex Record reveals what scheduled calls have not 
been made, where sales are below potential. It even 
indicates the probable current needs of each account 
—a big help to our customers as well as ourselves. 





“WE MAKE BIGGER PROFITS —The company does 
and so do the salesmen—in spite of the Buyer's 
Market prevailing today. | suppose the secret of it 
all is selective selling, fewer wasted calls. Not to 
forget our Kardex Visible System— it never lets us 
forget WHO, WHEN, WHAT, to sell.’’ 


Here’s the answer to your Buyer’s Market... FREES! 
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Ask for free copy of ‘How to Build a Profitable Sales Pro- 
gram”. Packed with facts, methods, ideas for dealing with a 
Buyer's Market. Write to Systems Div., Room 1102, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10,or call your nearest Remington Rand office. 


Remnglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 









> Mr. Gaston 
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Securities and Exchange Commission was 
on. Mr. Martin favored co-operation with 
SEC and was one of a group that forced 
the Exchange into a more collaborative 


attitude. 


The process was interrupted by “vreet- 
ings” from the President. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Martin was drafted 
and inducted as a private. He emerged 
a colonel. Army work was chiefly eco- | 
nomic, helping the Munitions Assignment 
Board allocate scarce materials and 
supervising Russian Lend-Lease. After 
the war, to the relief of some of the 
Stock Exchange “Old Guard,” he went 
into the Export-Import Bank, instead of 


returning to Wall Street. 


In the Bank, he was primarily respon- 
sible for the lending of some $2,650,000,- 
000 to other countries. His policy was 
cautious. Relief loans were out. Loans 
had to be for purposes that would help 
both the U.S. and the borrower. And 
prospects for repayment had to be good. 
Mr. Martin is proud that only about 
$200,000 has had to be charged off as 


bad investment. 


Mr. Martin, cheerful and boyishly dis- 
arming in appearance, is scarcely one to 
martyrize over the fact that he could be 
making more money elsewhere. He grins 


and says: 


“I’m doing this work because I like it.’ 
has about $850,000,000 
to lend to other countries. A New Dealer, 
with a background of political liberalism, 
he succeeds Mr. Martin as head of the 
Export-Import Bank, advancing to the 
job from a place on the Bank’s board of 
directors. 

Mr. Gaston plans to continue Mr. Mar- 
tin’s policy of caution, of insistence on 
repayment and mutual benefit. He pre- 
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At the Treasury—a top post 
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fers loans that help another nation to 
improve its dollar position by producing 
goods for export or goods that otherwise 
would have to be bought in the United 
States. A good example, he thinks, was 
a loan to Brazil to build a steel mill 
using Brazilian ores. This has reduced 
Brazil's imports of scarce U. S. steel that 
were a drain on dwindling U.S. ore 
reserves. 

After the war, the Bank’s lending 
authority was raised from $700,000,000 
to $3,500,000,000. Under Mr. Martin, all 
but $850,000,000 was committed in loans 
ranging from $100,000 to $650,000,000. 
(The big British loan was arranged di- 
rectly with the Treasury.) Nowadays, 
Joans are in the smaller amounts and the 
yearly volume has shrunk from $1,211,- 
000,000 in 1946, to $614,000,000 in 
1947, and $138,300,000 last year. Any 
invigoration of President Truman’s pro- 
gram for developing nonproductive areas 
of the world, however, could invigorate 
the Bank and require an increase in its 
lending authority. , 

Mr. Gaston, 67, was born in Oregon 
and, while doing newspaper work in the 
Middle West, became active in the Non- 
partisan League. In 1921, he wrote a 
book about it. Subsequently, he worked 
for the famous New York World and, 
when that paper collapsed, moved on to 
Albany where he attracted the attention 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. He came to Washington 
with them and served in the Treasury as 
Assistant to the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary until late in 1945, when he 
moved over to the Bank. 


A liberal politically, Mr. Gaston is not’ 


expected by his associates to be too 
liberal in dispensing the Bank’s money. 
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‘Traveling Warehouse 
| for Your Products= 


Through all the bumps, jars, jolts, strains, lifting, 
dropping, storing and handling that your product 
must encounter in its journey from factory to 
user, Gaylord Protective Packaging assures a 


safer trip. 


Gaylord greater protection is the result of com- 
plete quality control plus scientifically engi- 
neered designing. 

There’s a Gaylord service office near you. Call 


them for prompt, helpful cooperation. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks © Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 
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Life Around the World 


Taxes and more taxes in Argentina— 


income, inheritance, doors, windows 


BUENOS AIRES 

UR GROCER has his hands full. He 

totted up his taxes the other day 

and found that he now has to pay 26 
different imposts to the Government. 

Time was when Argentina was a tax 

evader’s paradise, The few existing levies 

were light. 





Now, under the free-spending methods 
of President Juan D, Perén, the Govern- 
ment needs money for public works, 
industrialization, buying foreign-owned 
properties, subsidizing foods to keep 
prices down and for maintaining a huge 
military establishment and a_ civilian 
bureaucracy. 

One result, of course, is to raise taxes. 
Another is to saddle businessmen. with 
endless forms, special registers and com- 
plicated bookkeeping. It’s a brave man 
who attempts to tackle his income tax 
return without the aid of a C.P.A. 

In addition, new municipal imposts 
raise rates On amusements, race-track 
tickets and consumption of electricity. 
Another new municipal tax exacts a per- 
centage of all gross receipts. Every time 
an article changes hands or is processed, 
the tithe is paid, even if it be ten times 
on a single item. ; 

Old stand-by revenue raisers haven't 
been increased this year, but Congress 
is expected to do something about that 
in a few months, now that elections are 
over, This may mean higher taxes on in- 
come, inheritance, excess profits, capital 
gains as well as higher excises and cus- 
toms duties. 

At the moment, income taxes are bring- 
ing in well over $250,000,000 a year. The 
basic income tax rate here is 5 per cent 
on the first $1,000, with surtaxes ranging 
from 2 to 22 per cent on amounts above 
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that. On the Argentine income tax return, 
filed every March, you must also declare 
all your property, capital, goods, debts, 
bank balances and even the cash in your 
pocket at the beginning and end of the 
year. 

Corporations pay 15 per cent on their 
net earnings, whether distributed or not, 
plus 5 per cent more on dividends sent 
abroad, This is academic, because few 
dividends are going abroad these days. 
Capital-gains tax is a flat 20 per cent. 

Excess-profits tax begins above a 12 
per cent return on capital invested, but 
ranges only from 10 to 30 per cent. 

Social-security taxes figure among the 
world’s highest, with some employers 
paying 11 per cent, while employes pay 
8 per cent. Businessmen calculate that 
pay rolls cost them 60 per cent more in 
hidden labor costs and _ social-security, 
pension and other assessments, 

Ordinary inheritance taxes run to 29 
per cent, and the Supreme Court recently 
held that 50 per cent was a reasonable 
“absentee inheritance tax” against estates 
of persons living outside Argentina. 

The seaside town of Miramar has come 
up with the most unusual money-raising 
idea yet—taxing doors and windows, Busi- 
nesses now have to pay 5 pesos ($1) for 
each door and window. Private homes 
pay 3 pesos for the front door and 2 
pesos each for any other doors, A window 
costs the homeowner only 70 centavos 
(14 cents) a year. 

Some irate taxpayers are calling the 
Miramar law “a menace to public health” 
and “a monkey wrench in the machinery 
of architectural esthetics.” But it pays 
the city’s bills. B.S.R. 


Glamour of gondolas 
fades in Venice 


: VENICE 
ONDOLAS ARE SLOWLY VANISHING 
from the colorful canals of Venice. 
Once there were 10,000 in this city. To- 
day there are 400, barely enough to 
handle the honeymoon trade. 
The secrets in the building of gondolas, 
handed down from father to son for 
generations, are now known to only three 





families. Best known of these is Giovanni 
Tramontin and his son, Nedis. The elder 
Tramontin started learning to build gon- 
dolas as a boy. Today his workshop is a 
drab little hole reeking of boiling tar, 
Times are tough for old Giovanni now. 
He can remember the good old days when 
Venetian families had their private gon- 
dolas and tried to outdo each other with 
splendid trappings. 

During the “golden age,” when Venice 
was really Queen of the Adriatic, gon- 
dolas were something quite different 
from what they are now. In those days, 
prows were studded with gems, cushions 
were covered with costly silks and laces, 
and hulls were inlaid with gold. But 
that’s all over. 

Work today in the gondola shops is 
limited to the building of ferry gondolas 
or the patching up of ordinary rowboats. 
Tramontin laments the fact that he can 
no longer put his imagination to any use. 

But even a simple gondola, without 
cushions or ornaments, costs about $400. 
Few Italians can pay such a sum nowa- 
days. Wealthy Americans are the best bet. 

They were, at least, before the war. 
Tramontin recalls building, in one period 
before the war, 52 gondolas for export 





to the United States. Twenty-five went 
to California, 25 to Florida and 2 to 
Long Island. Another went to Egypt, 
where an Englishman wanted it for his 

Venetian bride to use on the Nile. 
Tramontin is tremendously excited 
now. A Chicago hotel man has been talk- 
ing about buying several first-class gon- 
dolas to decorate the hotel’s pond. 
Tramontin and his son are ready to leave 
for America at a moment’s notice to 
start the job. Venetians wish him luck 
because today only a few such jobs re- 
main. Most of the existing craft in Venice 
are drab ferry gondolas, which wait near 
Saint Mark’s Square for country honey- 

mooners and sentimental tourists. 
J.w.M. 
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mith, Kline & French Laboratories — 


century-old drug firm— 


EXPANDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, famous drug manufacturers and 
originators of many life-saving medical preparations, has built this 
5-story, 400,000 square-foot building in the heart of Philadelphia for 
its research laboratories, manufacturing facilities and general offices. 
Three subsidiaries, two of which handle export operations, are also 
housed in the new building. This new plant is just one part of a great 
new industrial development on the old Baldwin Locomotive Company 
properties in Philadelphia. 

All types of industries, both large and small, making an unending 
variety of products, are expanding in Pennsylvania. They know that 
here they are in the center of a tremendous market, have good trans- 
portation for their products to these markets, have ample supplies of 
raw materials, power and fuel, and, most important, can count on 
skilled labor with production “know how.” 

These advantages are available to your company. A move to 
Pennsylvania can cut costs and increase your markets. Write to the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. for detailed information. 


In the Heart of the World’s Greatest 
Market with over 69,000,000 people 
within a radius of 500 miles. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 








C. MAHLON KLINE, President and 
Chairman of the Board, said: “Our 
business began here in Philadel- 
phia more than 100 years ago, 
and there are many reasons why 
our expansion should be here. Our 
research division profits by the 
contacts with the outside medical 
consultants here and with the 
city’s medical schools, hospitals 
and clinics. Our foreign business 
is expanding, and location in the 
port of Philadelphia is important 
to us. In addition to the many 
services which the city affords, 
we enjoy here an exceptionally 
good supply of well educated and 
highly trained people to draw on 
for our personnel needs.” 
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LEAN PAY-OFF FOR LABOR VOTES 


Unions Are Losing in Congress and Court 


Unions are not getting the pay- 
off they expected from the 1948 
election returns. Keeping Con- 
gress and the State legislatures 
in line is turning out to be a full- 
time political job. 

Setbacks on Taft-Hartley Act 
and minimum-wage legislation 
are occurring in Congress. Su- 
preme Court decisions also hurt. 
Unions find that what Govern- 
ment gives it also can take away. 


Labor unions, already deep in poli- 
tics, are finding that they must go even 
deeper if they are to get what they 
want from Government. It was much 
easier to get the Government into 
labor relations than it is to keep it in 
line with union wishes. 

Unions went into politics under the 
New Deal to get laws that would increase 
their strength. When Congress, in recent 
years, started to take away some of the 
powers it had granted, organized labor 
redoubled its political activity. The 
unions helped to win what they con- 
sidered an impressive labor victory at 
the polls last November, but that victory 
is not bringing the results expected. 

Instead, things have been going against 
the unions in the Democratic Congress 
that labor helped elect. The Supreme 
Court and the National Labor Relations 
Board have ruled against them. There is 
fear among union leaders that this trend 
will spread to State legislatures. As a 
result, political activity of labor groups 
is to be stepped up in an effort to present 
their point of view to State and local 
lawmakers. 

Events show that unions would find it 
almost impossible to get out of politics 
even if they wanted to. 

Congress, for example, is adding to 
worries of labor leaders through its de- 
lays in acting on legislation backed by 
President Truman and the unions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act still stands, al- 
though labor called for immediate re- 
peal. It now appears that many sections 
of this law probably will be retained. 
There apparently will continue to be 
some controls over unions, just as labor 
insisted upon placing controls on em- 
ployers in the Wagner Act. 
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The word to unions: Turn on the heat 


Minimum wages may be raised to 75 
cents, from the present 40-cent level, but 
even this is not certain. There is some 
support in Congress for a 65 or 70-cent 
floor. Union leaders tried to tack amend- 
ments to this bill that would add about 
5,000,000 workers to coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act. They also tried to in- 
clude a sliding-scale provision fixing the 
minimum wage as high as $1 an hour in 
certain industries. The House Labor Com- 
mittee approved a wage-hour bill, but it 
omitted many provisions demanded by 
unions and President Truman, 

Other legislation demanded by labor 
also is not getting enough support in 
Congress to satisfy top union officials. 
That is why CIO President Philip Murray 
and his chief political aide, Jack Kroll, 
are telling their unions to turn on the 
heat. They are calling for resolutions from 
locals demanding action on various bills. 
They also are asking CIO members to 
write to their Senators and Congressmen 
demanding approval of the Administra- 
tion substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This campaign is designed to counter- 
act, as far as possible, the letters being 
received by members of Congress: from 
workers and businessmen asking for re- 
tention of the Taft-Hartley Act provisions. 


The American Federation of Labor and . 


other labor groups also are increasing 
pressure on Congress to get action on the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. But union 
leaders have many other worries. 

The Supreme Court is providing 
headaches for labor men with recent 


REPRESENTATIVE KELLEY 
... @ prediction 
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decisions giving the States more author- 
ity to regulate union activities. The Court 
js showing no signs of following the 
election returns, in the view of labor 
Jeaders who thought last November 2 
provided a mandate to loosen up on the 
restrictions against unions. 

Instead, the high court handed unions 
at least three hard blows: 

“Closed shops” and other forms of 
union security can be outlawed by the 
States, as a result of one decision. Thir- 
teen States now prohibit contracts that 
make union membership compulsory. 
Unions are afraid that the Supreme 


Court decision will encourage other 
States to adopt such measures. 
State regulations imposed upon 


unions can go further than the federal 
law, if the States so desire. The Court 
so holds in a decision involving restric- 
tions imposed on the “closed shop” and 
similar contracts. The ruling applies to 
firms doing business across State lines, as 
well as in intrastate commerce. A Wis- 
consin law is upheld by this ruling. The 
law prohibits compulsory-membership 
contracts unless two thirds of the em- 
ployes of the plant approve. 

Controls over strikes of certain types 
may be adopted by State legislatures. 
The Supreme Court holds in another de- 
cision that the States may forbid unions 
to engage in intermittent work stoppages, 
for example. The practice of calling fre- 
quent membership meetings of the union 
during regular working hours had been 
used by a union as a “substitute” for a 
formal strike. The Supreme Court holds 
that Wisconsin had a right to put a 
stop to this type of union action since 
it was not specifically covered by fed- 
eral statute. 

NLRB decisions also are placing new 
limitations on union powers. Unions are 
told that they cannot conduct peaceful 
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picket lines if they are designed to sup- 
port a secondary boycott. 

The Board is cracking down on vio- 
lence on picket lines and on strikes aimed 
at compelling employers to grant illegal 
demands, such as a “closed shop.” 

Countermoves are being started by 
the unions in an effort to offset these 
decisions of NLRB and the Supreme 
Court, and to head off legislation now 
proposed in various States to place new 
restrictions on labor groups. 

Prolabor legislatures are one objec- 
tive of union leaders. The AFL Labor’s 
League for Political Education, headed 
by Joseph Keenan, already is looking 
forward to 1950 State elections in the 
hope that friendly majorities can be es- 
tablished in additional States. Mr. Keenan 
has warned that labor has a tough battle 
ahead in the States. The CIO also is 
active in this field. 

A federal barrier against regulation 
of the “closed shop” by States is being 
sought by the unions. A clause in the 
Administration’s labor bill would prohibit 
States from restricting union-security 
contracts and dues checkoffs. However, 
even some members of Congress who 
generally support Administration labor 
bills are opposing this clause on the 
“closed shop.” For example, Representa- 
tive Augustine B. Kelley (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, who heads a subcommittee 
holding hearings on the bill, has_pre- 
dicted that Congress will reject this 
particular provision. 

Union leaders still have a long way 
to go in a political way if they are to stop 
the Federal Government and the States 
from restricting their activities. 


A TRUMAN SETBACK 
ON MINIMUM PAY 


President Truman apparently will be 
forced to abandon a number of his pro- 
posals for revising minimum-pay legisla- 
tion. Some of Mr. Truman’s ideas already 
have been discarded by the House Labor 
Committee to win votes for the rest of 
the Administration bill. Other modifica- 
tions are expected before a law emerges. 

In the discard, so far, are several 
major items requested by the Administra- 
tion. Among the proposals that already 
have been abandoned to get a bill out of 
the House Labor Committee are these: 

A sliding scale of minimum wages 
was to be authorized, allowing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to fix a rate up to $1 an 
hour for a particular industry, with ap- 
proval of industry committees. This was 
dropped. 

More companies were to be brought 
under the wage and overtime rules by 
making the rules apply to any firm whose 
operations “affected” interstate commerce. 
The bill that was approved abandoned 
this idea and kept the present provision 
for covering employes or firms engaged 








AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


In the opinion of experts, 
dispersion of industry is the 
first step towards combating 
a potential enemy’s effort to 
cripple America’s industrial 
machinery. Yet, economic 
factors must be considered in 
choosing plant sites away 
from congested industrial 
areas. Mississippi offers 
industry the security of its 
small, progressive communi- 
ties—plus all the advantages 
for peacetime industrial 
growth, such as: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


| MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 
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You have heard it said that the only thing about the “push button 
war” that has been perfected is the push button. Industry, however, 
has developed the push button to a much higher degree—newspaper 
presses begin to roll—a blast shakes a mountainside—hot ingots go 
through rolling mills—the gates of a power dam rise—a doctor is 
summoned into surgery. 

Wherever push buttons control electrical or electronic circuits; 
wherever devices operate automatically through relays or other 
switchgear, Fansteel plays a vital part with electrical contacts, 
selenium rectifiers, and other components made from unusual metals. 

Fansteel has solved hundreds of intricate problems for our push 
button age, problems involving high electrical or thermal conductivity 
combined with strength and resistance to abrasion or impact; high 
strength with resistance to heat or corrosion; extreme density and 
strength with machinability. . 

If what you need is not found in any commonly known metal 
or alloy you are cordially invited to consult us. Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, I]linois. 





PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Tungsten Carbide 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Base Alloys 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Tempered Soldering Tips 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Electrical Contacts 

Selenium Rectifiers 

Powder Metallurgy Products 

Fansteel-Balkite * Rectifiers 

Fansteel-Balkite * Arresters 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 

Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 

Tantalum Carbide 





Push Button 
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AN INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ENDUSTRIES 








Later Week 


directly in interstate commerce or produc. 
ing goods for interstate shipment. 

Agricultural laborers on larger farms 
would have come under the minimum. 
wage clause if another Administration 
proposal had carried, The bill now ex. 
empts all farm labor from both wage and 
overtime rules, as in the present law. 

Canning plants and food-processing 
establishments of all kinds would have 
been brought under wage-and-hour rules 
by another Administration suggestion, 
Existing exemptions would have been 
eliminated, Instead, the Committee voted 
to allow the Secretary of Labor to grant 
seasonal exemptions removing overtime 
rules for this type of employe for periods 
up to 20 weeks a year. 

‘Railroad workers in the nonoperating 
jobs, such as maintenance crews and shop 
employes, would have been given protec- 
tion of the law’s overtime regulations if 





ee, 


—Plummer from Black Star 


DEMOCRAT LESINSKI 
. .. plenty of opposition 


the Administration ideas had carried. 
The Committee bill continues to exclude 
these workers, along with the train-oper- 
ating employes. Wage clauses of the Act 
now apply to rail workers. 

These proposals were dropped or 
amended by the House Labor Committee 
majority when Chairman John Lesinski, 
of Michigan, and other Administration 
Democrats found they did not have the 
votes to put across the entire bill. The 
Republican opposition group, led by Rep- 
resentative Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, was joined by a few South- 
ern Democrats, 

Still in the bill as it goes to the 
House floor are a number of Administra- 
tion ideas, but some of them seem likely 
to lose out before the measure completes 
its trip through the House and Senate. 
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A 75-cent minimum was included in 
the bill. Mr. Truman had suggested this 
figure, but asked that some industries be 
given higher minimums, up to $1 an hour. 
The minimum now is 40 cents, Govern- 
ment Officials estimate that about 1,500,- 
000 workers covered by the Act get less 
than 75 cents an hour now and, thus, 
would be entitled to raises. In all, 22,600,- 
000 workers are covered by the law. 

Retail stores and service establish- 
ments, such as laundries, will find a new 
test is applied by the bill to determine 
whether they must obey wage-and-hour 
mules. The bill proposes that the rules 
apply to retail or service establishments 
with an annual sales volume of more 
than $500,000. The law now exempts 
them if the greater part of their business 
is done within a State. 

More employes will be covered by 
the wage and overtime rules if another 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPUBLICAN McCONNELL 
. .. plenty of allies 


clause in the bill becomes law, This makes 
the rules apply to all workers in a shop if 
any are engaged in interstate commerce 
or in producing goods for interstate ship- 
ment. The law now applies only to the 
employes engaged in interstate commerce 
or in making goods for it. 

New exemptions from the rules are 
provided for newspaper delivery boys 
and employes of telegraph offices doing 
business of less than $500 monthly. The 
bill also exempts taxicab companies, Vari- 
ous other exempt groups are continued 
as in the present law. 

Seamen, however, are brought under 
the wage provisions, but not the overtime 
rules, Air-line employes are made subject 
io the wage-and-hour rules, except that 
pilots and other flight personnel are ex- 
empt from overtime regulations, 
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| This Lith 
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I RODEIN A SPECIALCAR! 
Real service ...in a special 
Package Car that speeds be- 
tween major breakup points 
under seal. Less chance of loss 
or damage! Rock Island oper- 
ates more than 23,000 Package 
Cars annually. 
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I MADE A FAST TRIP! 
Diesel-powered Rocket Freights 
provide ‘express’ service be- 
tween terminal points, cutting 
delivery time to intermediate 
cities. Don’t be late—take a 
Rocket Freight! 








I ARRIVED BY TRUCK! 
To supplement 8,000 miles of 
railroad, Rock Island operates 
over 5,000 miles of truck tran- 
sit lines—a coordinated rail- 
truck system that means Jefter 
Service. 

I’m treated right 

on the Rock Island! 

® 











Freight representatives in all 
principal citiés—consult your 
nearest Rock Island office for 
all freight information. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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HOW YOU CAN PUT MORE 
S pring N YOUR SALES 


Whenever spring steel is a vital 
part of your product the desired 
sales results are no doubt largely 
dependent on performance. And 
performance is exactly what 
CMP spring steel gives you— 
performance you can count on. 
Because CMP carbon and alloy 
spring steel offers unvarying 
accuracy to all specifications in 
coil after coil. You’ll get the heat 
treatment response you want— 
annealing is controlled for ideal | 
spheroidization, decarburization 
is held to absolute minimum and 
width and gauge are accurate to | 
closest tolerances. It all adds up 
to better products and profits for 
you. Your inquiry will receive 
immediate, interested attention. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 










Gin 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
NEW YORK «© CHICAGO « DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * ST..LOUIS | 
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We've Been Asked: - 
HOW TRAVEL ABROAD IS EASED 


Americans traveling abroad this year 
are to find the going easier. More ships 
and planes will be available. Accommoda- 
tions in hotels and lodginghouses will be 
better. Food will be more plentiful. And 
passport difficulties are being eased, 
with the trend toward elimination of 
visa requirements in many countries. 

A number of restrictions continue, how- 
ever, on foreign travel. There still is 
much red tape in some countries. Mili- 
tary approval must be obtained to enter 
occupied areas. Travel by Americans in 
countries under Communist control is 
usually not welcomed, even for business 
purposes. But, altogether, more tourists 
will go to more places this year than at 
any time since before the war. 


Are passports needed wherever you 
go? 

Yes, except for Canada, Central America, 
Mexico and: séveral other places in the 
Western Hemisphere. Latin-American 
countries that do not require passports 
or visas for American tourists usually ad- 
mit them on temporary cards. 


Are passports easier to get now? 
Yes. The State Department will issue 
passports for Americans to travel to al- 
most any place in the world. This is true 
for business visits as well as pleasure 
trips. But tourists must show that they 
have reservations before they can get 
passports: This means ship or air accom- 
modations, hotel or lodging reservations, 
etc. Americans on business trips need not 
have complete reservations in advance. 


Is a visa always required? 

No. A number of European countries, as 
well as some Latin-American countries, 
now admit American tourists without 
formal permits. The most recent Euro- 
pean countries to waive visa require- 
ments for U.S. tourists are France, Brit- 
ain, Italy and Belgium. Others include 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. This 
makes it easier for tourists because they 
do not have to get their passports stamped 
by consuls for these countries. 


Can tourists go to Germany, Austria? 
Yes. Tourists or businessmen now can go 
to Germany and Austria. Also, they can 
travel on their own, instead of going only 
on conducted-group tours. Restrictions 
soon are to be eased in the British and 
U.S. zones of Germany. They will be 
issued food-ration.cards, allowing them to 
eat in any hotel or restaurant. But mili- 
tary passes must be had to visit Germany 
and Austria, and additional passes are re- 
quired to travel] in Russian-occupied areas. 


What about Italy? 

Americans can travel freely in Italy. No 
military permits or visas are needed, 
Furthermore, accommodations for tourists 
in Italy, just as in many other parts of 
Europe, are much better than last year, 
approaching prewar standards. 


Can Americans visit Eastern Europe? 
Not easily. It is very difficult to get travel 
clearance from officials of these countries, 
A few Americans get in for business and 
nonbusiness travel. But the chances are 
against approval of applications. 


Who can go to Japan? 

Americans with important — business 
usually can get permission to visit Japan, 
American tourists also are admitted, but! 
they cannot move around freely. In addi- 
tion to needing military passes, tourists 
can travel in Japan only on conducted 
tours. 















Can tourists take cars to Europe? 
Yes. Americans are allowed to take their 
automobiles to Europe for either business 
or pleasure use. Where rationing still is 
in effect, gasoline coupons are issued to 
American travelers. These usually are 
enough to permit considerable driving. 
Americans who plan to sell their cars 
abroad are required to get export licenses 
and to pay duty on the automobiles. 


What about food rationing? 

Where food-ration cards still are re- 
quired, they are issued to American trav- 
elers with little trouble. Ration cards 
often are not needed by American tourists 
who eat in hotels and restaurants and who 
do not plan to stay long. In most coun- 
tries of Europe there still is rationing of 
food, and Americans eating in boarding- 
houses or private homes usually are asked 
to get their own food cards. 


How are military permits obtained? 
Military passes to enter Germany, Austria 
and Japan can be obtained through the 
Military Permit Office, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C. Pass- 
ports should be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of State before applying for military 
permits, 


How long does it take to get a pass- 
port? 

On the average, it takes about two weeks 
to get a passport, In some cases, however, 
it requires longer. Passports can be ap- 
plied for at offices of the State Depart- 
ment in New York, San Francisco and 
Washington. Applications also can be 
filed with the clerks of federal courts and 
of some State courts. 
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;.. through the magic of Recordak microfilming . . . 


The things you can do in your business . . . through 
the magic of Recordak microfilming! 

You can “‘de-bulk” files 99% . . . put 7,000 
letters, for example, on a 100-ft. roll of 16mm. 
microfilm. Each letter... less than 14 the size of a 
postage stamp ... yet every word appears sharp 
and clear when you view your filmed copy greatly 
enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Reader. 

You can record documents—no matter how 
complicated or detailed—with photographic ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

You can record them so fast ...60 or more per 
minute when you feed by hand . . . up to 125 per 


minute with the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 


You can record them so economically—1,000 
letter-sized documents on less than 60 cents worth 
of film. 

Because of such magic, Recordak microfilming 
has brought important new economies to 65 differ- 
ent types of business . . . to thousands of concerns. 
For a quick appraisal of its performance in simpli- 
fying routines—which might well be similar to 
some of yours—call in a Recordak representative 
—soon. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Campany), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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INDISPENSABLE 


Readers tell us that they find 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT useful to them in their 
work . .. intensity of reader interest is what makes a 
good medium for advertisers .. . you can reach more 
than 1,000,000 intelligent persons by advertising in 


this magazine. 


Net paid circulation for the 
year 1949 is based upon an average of 375,000... 
reader surveys show that an average of 3 persons see 


this magazine for every subscription enrolled. 


U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 








* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE x 


("Knowledge is Power’’) 
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Faster stockpiling of key metals 
and materials is ahead. Govern- 
ment buying may fill in for drop 
in civilian demand. 

Orders are being placed for 
copper, tin, zinc, other commodi- 
ties. U.S. will buy vital manga- 
nese wherever it can. 

New spurt in Government pur- 
chases, if Congress provides the 
funds, is to prop markets, prices 
inthe months ahead. 


More money is to be available before 
long to build stockpiles of strategic raw 
materials. All signs are that Congress, 
before midyear, will authorize the 
funds now being requested. 

Stockpiling started out to be limited 
strictly to military needs. At this time, in 
some industries, buying by Government 
is looked on as a-means of bolstering 
markets and prices in a period when 
civilian demand is lagging. New em- 
phasis on stockpiling is added by Russian 
threats to cut shipments to this country of 
critical manganese and chromite by 80 
or 90 per cent. 

Buying of manganese and chromite 
will be stepped up wherever those prod- 
ucts—vital in steel making—are available. 
There is to be renewed buying of rubber. 
It is probable that there will be acceler- 
ated purchasing of lead for the stockpile. 
Prices of that metal have just declined. 
Many other metals and minerals are to 
be ordered—for immediate or delayed 
delivery. Copper, tin, zinc are accumu- 
lating in military depots all over the 
country. So are palm oil, shellac, quinine, 
dozens of other commodities. 

Stockpile buying as it has pro- 
gressed so far and as it is planned for the 
future is illustrated in the chart on this 
page. 

On hand so far is $821,000,000 worth 
of strategic materials—22 per cent of the 
total that eventually is to be accumulated. 
But only $171,000,000 worth of these 
goods has been bought as part of the 
postwar program. Most of the rest was 
inherited from war surpluses already 
owned by Government. 

Materials on _ order, 
amounts under contracts 
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(This article represents the result of an 
2 extensive research’on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


STOCKPILING SPEEDS UP 


More Lead, Tin, Other Things Bought by U. S. 


signed, will add another $620,000,000 
worth to the stockpile. These outstand- 
ing contracts have used up all available 
buying authority so far provided and 
bring the total of materials on hand or 
on order to 38 per cent of the goal. 

In the next 15 months, the Munitions 
Board hopes to place orders for another 
$736,000,000 worth of materials needed 
in wartime. Most of that amount—$446,- 
000,000—is expected to be provided by 
Congress for purchase orders during the 
year that begins July 1. The rest is 
money that officials want to finish out 
the year that will end June 30. Approval 
of this spending will mean that materials 
either in the stockpile or on order by 
June 30, 1950, will be at least 58 per cent 
of the five-year objective. 


Remaining orders to be placed with 
business in the year beginning June 30, 
1950, thus, will have to total about 
$1,589,000,000 if the program is to be 
completed by mid-1951. 

The rate of buying for stockpile, con- 
sequently, is to be stepped up in the 
period ahead, according to official plans. 
Government purchases of materials are 
to be far more important to businessmen 
in the next two years than in the past. 

Speed-up in stockpiling actually 
started last July. Before that time, orders 
were being placed at a rate of $21,000,- 
000 a month. And most of those were 
long-range orders—for delivery months or 
years later. Most of the strategic materials 
wanted for the stockpile still were acutely 
scarce and rising in price. The policy, 
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Progress of 





Materials 
in the pile 


$821,000,000 


Remainder to be 
ordered by 
June 30, 1951 


+1,589,000,000 


Source: Munitions Board 





Stockpiling 









Contracts signed 
or ready 
to be signed 


+620,000,000 


+3,766,000,000 





planned through 
June 30, 1950 


$736,000,000 
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Clever 


Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay off 


Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 

Send for Circular 
giving specifications, prices and 
full details on the new Ampro 
‘‘Compact."’ Also for free booklet, 
“A Powerful Aid for Industry,” 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 
solve your 
problems. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 












AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Please send me full details, specifications and 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact’’ 16mm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid 

for Industry.”" 


Name___ 








Address 


City State_ 


USN 349 





A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary | 
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thus, was to take only small quantities off 
the market, to place orders for delivery 
much later. Result was that, by June 30, 
1948, after two years of stockpiling, less 
than $90,000,000 worth of materials had 
been delivered and paid for. 

Since last June—until funds recently 
ran out—orders have been placed at a 
rate of $67,000,000 a month—three times 
as fast as in the preceding year. In six 
months ended December 31, more than 
800 individual orders were placed, nearly 
as many as in the two preceding years. 
Actual deliveries totaled $93,000,000 in 
this six months, 

In the period ahead, new buying is ex- 
pected at a rate of over $50,000,000 a 
month. How much more rapidly than 
that is to depend partly on what happens 
to civilian demand for strategic materials. 

A policy shift in the stockpiling pro- 
gram can mean far more rapid Govern- 
ment buying than now is planned. In the 
past, purchasing has been on a basis in- 
tended to avoid any big increase in cur- 
rent demands for scarce materials. With 
prices rising for most of these commodi- 
ties, stockpile officials signed most of 
their contracts for delivery later on, when 
supplies might be more plentiful. 

Now, with more commodities ap- 
proaching a _ supply-demand balance, 
more stockpile purchases may be made 
for immediate delivery. At the same 
time, funds soon to be authorized by 
Congress may be committed more rap- 
idly than the rate that prevailed late in 
1948. 

Effect of Government purchases on 
demand for some materials, thus, may be 
far greater in the year ahead than it has 
been in the past. 

Lead provides an example. It was one 
of the scarcest of all metals a few months 
ago. Stockpile purchases were being held 
to a minimum, Result, last summer, was 
that the stockpile was far behind sched- 
ule on lead buying. 

The downturn that occurred in civilian 
demand late in 1948 was accompanied 
by a reported upturn in stockpile buying 
of lead. U.S. lead producers recently 
revealed that Government purchases for 
the strategic reserve amounted to 15 
per cent of their output. 

Now, suddenly, lead is plentiful. Pur- 
chases of that metal by manufacturers of 
storage batteries and by other users have 
dropped as much as 40 per cent. Lead 
prices already have declined 2 cents a 
pound—to -19% cents—and civilian con- 
sumers still are holding back, waiting for 
further price cuts. 

This situation is expected to produce a 
speed-up in lead purchases for stockpile 
whenever Congress provides the funds. 
New purchases for immediate delivery, 
plus deliveries to fill Government con- 
tracts signed in the last two years, can 


—e 


take up part of the slack in demand 
created by smaller civilian buying. 
Rubber is another example. Large 
stocks of rubber were transferred to the 
stockpile from war surpluses. But much 
of the surplus was not of the required 
grade or type. New buying to replace 
the surplus rubber has helped to prop 
up demand for this commodity at a time 
when its price has dropped nearly 25 
per cent. Now, much of the rubber in the 
pile is so old that it should be replaced. 
A big item in the 1950 request for stock- 
pile funds is for this purpose. 
Manganese is to become a more 
critical stockpile item if Russia cuts off 
shipments to U.S. Russia has been sup- 
plying nearly a third of the 1,500,000 
tons of manganese ore used annually in 
this country. Reserves now in the stock- 





—Ewing Galloway 
RUBBER: F.O.B. MALAYA 
... the fresher, the better 


pile, according to testimony presented to 
Congress, amount to 1,840,000 tons. With 
supplies in the hands of users, this means 
a manganese reserve good for nearly two 
years. This might prove inadequate in 
wartime. A manganese stockpile of more 
than 4,000,000 tons, in fact, is called for 
by bills now before Congress. 

For other strategic materials that still 
are scarce, Government buying is helping 
to maintain high prices. In the case of 
tin, for example, stockpile orders are a 
major price factor. Tin supplies in U. S. 
rose from 64,000 tons in 1947 to about 
83,000 in 1948. Civilian users got little 
of the increase, Most of it went into the 
stockpile. That situation is to continue. 

Outlook, thus, is for a higher level 
of stockpile buying. The program is like- 
ly to be an increasingly important prop 
for markets and prices that sag in the 
months ahead. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 








as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably get the National 

Labor Relations Board to order a 
union to end a strike in support of its de- 
mand for a “closed shop.” The Board 
issues a cease-and-desist order to one 
union that was striking to try to force a 
“closed shop,” which is barred by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The strike is held to be 
illegat coercion of the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the affairs of 

a bankrupt company or individual, 
be required to pay interest on back taxes 
only up to the date of filing of a bank- 
ruptey petition. The Supreme Court 
rules that tax claims against a bankrupt 
should bear interest to the time when the 
petition is filed, and not to the date when 
the claims are paid. The ruling applies 
to federal, State and municipal taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Federal Hous- 

ing Administration to apply a differ- 
ent rule in passing on the eligibility for 
mortgage insurance of apartments and 
other multifamily housing units. The 
agency announces a revision in these 
rules on housing credit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect a change in 

the 1949 marketing quota for flue- 
cured tobacco. After a study of the to- 
bacco supply and demand outlook, the 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
it is planning no change in the marketing 
quota announced last August. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent a State court 

from hearing a veterans’ claim for re- 
employment under the Selective Service 
Act. A circuit court of appeals holds that 
a suit involving reinstatement of a vet- 
eran under the draft act may be decided 
in a State court, since the law does not 
limit such actions to federal courts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a contractor, require 

your employes to work more than 
eight hours a day on construction work 
for the U.S. Government in a foreign 
country. The Supreme Court rules that 
the federal Eight-Hour law does not ap- 
ply to a contract between the Govern- 
ment and a private contractor for con- 
struction work outside the U.S. At the 


same time, the Supreme Court refuses 
to reconsider its earlier decision that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act applied to work- 
ers on a U.S. military base in Bermuda. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually take an in- 

come tax dependency credit for 
support of your wife’s niece or nephew 
unless you file a joint return with your 
wife. The U.S. Tax Court holds in one 
case that a husband who makes a separate 
return may not claim his wife’s niece as a 
dependent unless she has been legally 
adopted by them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now deal with the Office 

of International Trade of the Com- 
merce Department in matters involving 
licenses to export tin-plate scrap. OIT 
takes over this licensing job from the De- 
partment of State. Meanwhile, restrictions 
are eased on exports of tin-plate scrap. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN find out about the pro- 

gram of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for promoting economic soundness of the 
country’s air transportation system from 
a statement of policy just issued by the 
agency. The 1949 policy statement deals 
with such matters as mail rates, commer- 
cial rates and fares, financing and routes 
and competition of air lines. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to arbi- 
trate the layoffs of workers resulting 
from discontinuance of a department in 
your plant unless your contract with the 
bargaining representative of your em- 
ployes calls for arbitration under these 
circumstances. A State supreme court 
finds that an employer acted within his 
rights in ‘eliminating a department for 
business reasons. The court adds that 
the employer need not arbitrate the lay- 
offs, despite a contract provision for ar- 
bitration of disputes over discharges. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about 
changes in procedure in handling ex- 
cess-profits tax cases from a ruling issued 
by the Excess-Profits Tax Council. The 
Council clarifies and supplements its 
rules on procedure in processing appli- 
cations for excess-profits tax relief under 
Section 722, Internal Revenue Code. 


(22, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Amer Airlines 
Amer Radiator 
Amer Tel & Tel 
Amer Tobacco 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 


Montgomery Ward 
Nationa! Distillers 
NY Central RR 
Ohio Oil 

Packard Mot 
Paramount Pict 
Pennsylvania RR 


Bank of Amer NTSA Pepsi-Cola 
Canadian Pacific Pub Serv El & Gas 
Celanese Corp Radio Corp 

Chase Nat! Bank Sears Roebuck 
Ches & Ohio Sinclair Oil 


Socony Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (ind) 
Standard Oil (NJ) 
Texas Company 
Union Carbide 
United Aircraft 
United Corp 

U S Steel 
Woolworth Co (F W) 


Chrysler Corp 
Cities Service 
Colgate-Paim-Peet 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Electric Bd & Sh , 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Intl Nickel 
Kennecott Copper 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
praisals” on them—some time soon. 


* Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . . . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you'd like* — 


Department SA-11 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PyeRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


* When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that— well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so— in which you are 
seriously interested. 
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Now the skating’s fine all winter 


Once skating was entirely at the mercy 
of the weather’s vagaries. Several clear, 
keen winter days in a row meant fine 
skating. But an inopportune thaw, or 
a thaw and sudden freeze, could spoil 
everything. 

Now, with skating rinks, and man- 
made cold to form the ice and prevent 
it from melting, skaters can take 
advantage of the sport all through 
the winter. If the rink is kept clear 
of snow and powdered ice, and a thin 
coating of water is applied occasion- 
ally on top of the old ice to freeze 
and form a smooth, new surface, the 
skating stays fine week after. week, 


the season through. Ups and downs 
in temperature don’t affect it. 

Ice is made in a skating rink by cir- 
culating a refrigerant through many 
lengths of steel pipe lying close to- 
gether just beneath the surface of the 
shallow water. Often the pipe carry- 
ing the ‘‘cold”’ that freezes the water 
is a special kind of steel pipe called 
Ammonoduct, made by Bethlehem 
Steel Company just for refrigeration. 


eS 


In this class of work sharp bends 
are needed, and the special grade of 
steel of which Ammonoduct is made 
bends readily, so that the pipe is easier 
and less costly to install. Outdoor 
skating rinks as well as indoor rinks 
and arenas are built with Ammono- 
duct. The freezing system in a rink 
of moderate size, say half an acre in 
area, may contain as much as 12 
miles of Ammonoduct. 

Aside from its use in skating rinks, 
Ammonoduct is widely used in re- 
frigerating equipment for ships and 
fishing boats, in ice plants, and in 
cold-storage and food-locker plants. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Price weaknesses are Spreading from farm to industrial commodities. 

Metal prices, hitherto the strongest of all commodity prices, are down. 
Lead has been shaved 2 cents a pound to 19% cents. Lead scrap sells at 14 cents 
a pound. It got as high as 29 cents last year. Aluminum scrap has declined 6 
cents a pound. Steel scrap brings $33.50 a ton, against $42.50, with few bidders. 
Brass prices have been lowered. Copper-wire prices are down 5 to 14 per cent. 

Coal prices are following the trend. One producer has announced price cuts 
of 15 to 40 cents a ton to industrial coal users, who buy through contract. 

Rayon yarn is being sold at 42 cents a pound, lowest price in history, by one 
large producer. A competitive price war among rayon producers is expected. 

Some building materials also are being reduced in price. A glass firm has 
cut prices 5 per cent on some types of insulating glass. A cork insulating ma- 
terial is being reduced 10 to 15 per cent by one important manufacturer. 

Farm commodities, meanwhile, appear to have steadied, temporarily anyway. 


























Falling demand is reSponsible for the price cuts. Battery manufacturers 
are buying less lead. Mild weather and competition from oil and gas are cutting 
demand for coal. Rayon-yarn output is being cut back 20 to 50 per cent by some 
of the largest producers. An easing of demand appears to be quite general. 


Shrinking demand does not seem to be caused by any cut in consumer buying 
power. Official figures. show individual incomes still at near-record levels. 

Personal income for January was estimated at $220,800,000,000 a year by the 
Commerce Department. That's down only fractionally from the record rate made in 
December--$221,000,000,000 a year. January figures are the latest available. 

The income rate is far ahead of a year ago, when it was $208,800,000,000. 

Consumer spending, however, is not keeping pace with personal income. 

Department-store sales are running consistently below this time last year. 
For the week ended March 5, sales were 9 per cent below the same week in 1948. 
That drop is due partly to an earlier Easter in 1948, but department stores are 
not selling the dollar volume of goods that they were selling last year. 

What has happened, apparently, is that the most urgent needs and wants have 
been filled. People no longer feel that they have to have refrigerators, stoves, 
household appliances, clothing, even automobiles. So they are not rushing to 
buy. That leads to lagging sales, lagging orders, cutbacks in production. 














Shifts in types of personal income payments may explain buyer hesitation. 
Wage and salary payments have been in a declining trend since November. The 
January rate of $136,000,000,000 was $1,700,000,000 below December's rate. 
Decline in wages and salaries is due to layoffs and reduced hours of work 
in a week. This trend continued through February and still goes on. When such 
payments are in a declining trend, caution in consumer buying is natural. 
Unemployment benefits offset, in part, the decline in wage payments. They 
increased $400,000,000 at annual rates from December to January. But people who 
are drawing unemployment benefits are not likely to be very eager buyers. 
Profits of independent businessmen also showed a decline. This reflects 
the decline in trade and construction activity during the month of January. 
Personal income derived from nonagricultural pursuits fell from December to 
January for the first time in more than a year. That may be another sign that 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


the boom that marked all of the 1948 year has passed its peak. 


Farm-income trend continued upward in January. It was rising farm income 
that accounted for the very slight over-all drop in total personal income. 
Farmers, by Department of Commerce estimates, were getting $25,100,000,000 
a year in January, compared with $23,600,000,000 a year in November-December. 
Income rise for farmers results from heavier marketings, Government loans. 
Price-support operations of the Government, plus bountiful crops, act to 
keep up farm incomes, even though prices received for commodities are down. 








This trend is supported by estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 

Farm prices in the January-March period of this year are 10 per cent under 
last year, on the average. Crop prices are down approximately 13 per cent. 

Farm marketings, however, are expected to bring in more money than last 
year. Estimated increase in marketing receipts for the quarter is 5 per cent. 

This seeming paradox of higher farm incomes from lower farm prices is ex- 
plained by the fact that farm marketings are larger this year than last and the 
Government is supporting prices. The Government, in fact, is holding some crops 
off the market through the device of extending crop loans to farmers. 








Total farm income from marketings in the first 1949 quarter is placed at 
$6,600,000,000--an increase of 5 per cent above the same quarter of last year. 
Livestock receipts are put at $3,800,000,000--slightly below a year ago. 
Crop receipts, at $2,800,000,000, are nearly 20 per cent above last year. 
Corn and cotton farmers are benefiting most from higher crop receipts. Re- 
ceipts from meat animals are about the same as last year. Dairy farmers are 
getting less than last year, but poultry and eggs are bringing in more money. 











Declining sales trend also is a trend of great. importance to business. 

Break-even points in most businesses are considerably higher than prewar. 

Smaller sales volume, therefore, can cause a sharp drop in profits. 

It seems unlikely that business profits, which approached $20,000,000,000 
last year for corporations, can approximate that level with even a small drop in 
sales volume. Profits are likely to decline much faster than sales, 








Some indication of what high break-even points mean to businesses has been 
gathered by the National City Bank of New York from corporate profit reports. 

A sales drop of 1 to 10 per cent meant a 28 per cent drop in profits. 

An 11l-to-20 per cent decline in sales made profits drop by 49 per cent. 

A 21-to-30 per cent decline in sales brought profits down 79 per cent. 

Over 30 per cent sales decline meant that corporations ran into the red. 

These figures are averages. They do not hold for all companies. Averages 
were compiled from reports of 185 manufacturing firms that reported lower sales. 
But they suggest rather strongly that even a moderate business setback will cut 
sharply into profits of a fairly large number of U.S. business corporations. 














Signs increase that Congress is bent on doing something about pricing. 

F.o.b. pricing, with customers paying freight, is getting little support. 

Delivered-price systems, whether they involve basing points, zone prices or 
uniform prices to buyers, wherever located, are getting more approval. 

Senate Trade Policies Committee unanimously recommends that Congress should 
do something to clarify the confusion over what kind of pricing now is held to 
be legal by the courts and the Federal Trade Commission. Outlook is that Con- 
gress will permit any kind of pricing for 15 months, and meanwhile will try to 
work out a policy for flexible pricing, within the antitrust laws. 








Any tax bill that causes any loss of revenue to the Treasury probably will 
be opposed by the Administration. Secretary Snyder gave this hint last week. 
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Wishing won’t make it grow! 


What this Tom-Thumb-size factory needs 
is a place in the “opportunity sun” that 
shines all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. 

Touched by the industrial magic of the 
Southland, factories both big and small 
are thriving and prospering . . . because 


here Nature is most lavish with inexhaust- 
ible treasures, because here optimism and 
opportunity are everywhere. 

No, wishing won’t make your factory 
grow. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrmeeT EF. PRemrrrnrnrs 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Further Into the Red 
Is Prospect for Treasury 


Finence Week —___ 





EIGHT MONTHS ENDED 
Feb. 29, 1948 


Income. . $26,913,000,000 
Outgo . . . 21,924,000,000 
SURPLUS . . 4,989,000,000 





BASIS OF U.S. BUDGET TROUBLE 


EIGHT MONTHS ENDED 
Feb. 28, 1949 


Income. . . $24,759,000,000 
oT a 25,494,000,000 
DEFICIT .. 735,000,000 








Tax collections by U. S. Treas- 
ury are lagging. Expenses are ris- 
ing, are to keep rising. Govern- 
ment is heading into the red. 

Deficit is likely to be $1,242,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year, may 
rise to $4,000,000,000 or $4,- 
500,000,000 next year. 

Tax increase to take up the gap 
is unlikely. Cuts in excise taxes 
are demanded by Republicans, 
many Democrats. 


A new era of deficit financing by the 
Federal Government appears to be in 
the making. 

Spending by Government, already in 
a rising trend, promises to keep ris- 
ing. Tax collections are lagging. Big 
March 15 tax payments, now being re- 
corded, are not likely to keep the U. S. 
Treasury out of the red, on current 
operations, for this fiscal year. A bigger 
deficit is in prospect for the coming 
fiscal year, which begins next July 1. 

Congress, concerned about the busi- 
ness outlook, shies away from trying to 
take up the budget slack by raising taxes. 
Pressure is building up in Congress for a 
Republican plan to reduce excises on 
luxury goods and other items. Attention 
centers on a proposal by Representative 
Joseph W. Martin, of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican Leader of the House, to reduce 
excises by $800,000,000 a year. 

Budget troubles now developing for 
the Government are shown by the table 
above. 

Income of the Government for the 
first eight months of the current fiscal 
year totaled $24,759,000,000. That is 
$2,154,000,000 less than collections in 
the same period a year ago. Congres- 
sional tax leaders are disappointed by 
this record. They had hoped revenue 
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losses from tax cuts voted in 1948 would 
be nearly offset by increases in taxable 
private incomes. 

Outgo in eight months of this fiscal 
year ran $25,494,000,000, or $3,570,- 
000,000 more than in the same period 
last year. 

Deficit, on a current income-outgo 
basis, was $735,000,000 in the eight 
months ended February 28. At the end 
of February last year, the Government 
was in the black by $4,989,000,000. In 
other words, the Treasury is $5,724,000,- 
000 worse off than at the same point a 
year ago. : 

These figures reflect actual operations 
for the fiscal year to date. On its official 
records, the Treasury shows a technical 
surplus for that period. This is the result 
of a bookkeeping switch of funds ordered 
by Congress in 1948. This switch meant 
that the Treasury, out of its big surplus 





~—Bachrach 
REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN 


. - . down with excises 





for the fiscal year ended last June 80, 
had to set aside $3,000,000,000 to be 
applied toward the first year’s cost of the 
Marshall Plan. This was a device to 
make room in the current year’s budget 
for the tax cut voted by Congress last 
April. 

In the first eight months of this fiscal 
year, the Treasury spent $2,207,000,000 
of that $3,000,000,000. Technically, thus, 
the records show a surplus of $1,472, 
000,000 for that period. 

Mr. Truman asked the new Congress 
to remove the order requiring the set- 
aside. However, on a committee test in 
the Senate, his plea was turned down. 
The action came as a blow to Mr. Tru- 
man’s drive for new taxes. The better the 
official Treasury records look, the harder 
it will be to sell the idea of raising taxes. 
Thus, the set-aside could become impor- 
tant, even though it makes no practical 
difference in Treasury financing. 

The budget picture ahead is one that 
promises steadily rising expenditures and 
declining revenues. 

This year, fiscal 1949, will wind up 
next June 30 with this probable result 
for the year as a whole: 

Income probably will total about $38,- 
938,000,000. This unofficial estimate is 
$642,000,000 less than Mr. Truman fore- 
cast two months ago. 

Outgo is likely to reach Mr. Truman’s 
estimate of $40,180,000,000. 

Deficit then would be $1,242,000,000. 
This makes no allowance for the Marshall 
Plan set-aside. With that figured in, the 
Treasury would show a bookkeeping sur- 
plus of $1,758,000,000. Mr. Truman, 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR PACE 
. .. UP goes spending 
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disregarding the set-aside, forecast a def- 
icit of $600,000,000. 

Next year, fiscal 1950, offers a budg- 
et outlook that is less promising. 

Income, with just a moderate business 
decline, would drop substantially below 
Mr. Truman’s estimate of $40,985,000,- 
000. A tax cut would eat still further into 
revenue, 

Outgo can be expected to rise con- 
siderably above that of the current year. 
Estimates of Mr. Truman’s Budget 
Bureau, headed by Frank Pace, Jr., place 
spending at $41,858,000,000. That does 
not include any money for military lend- 
lease. Nor does it allow for a business 
setback, which probably would lead to 
higher outlays for relief, subsidies and 
public works. 

Deficit for that year could easily rise 
to $4,000,000,000 or $4,500,000,000. 

Tax increases, even so, appear un- 
likely. Mr. Truman’s proposal to raise 
$4,000,000,000 a year in new taxes finds 
little backing among the men who will 
have most to do with shaping tax policy. 

Some still think a way might be found 
to make ends meet without raising taxes. 
Spending cuts are demanded by both 
Republicans and Democrats. March 15 
collections are being. watched closely. 
On the basis of these collections, Colin F. 
Stam, head of the congressional tax staff, 
will make an estimate of his own on 
revenue for this fiscal year and next. In 
the past, Mr. Stam’s estimates have been 
more optimistic than those of the official 
budget. 

Tax cuts are not yet to be written off 
as a possibility. At a time when the boom 
is weakening, there is appeal in propo- 
sals to give business a boost by cutting 
taxes. 


—Plummer from Black Star 


TAX EXPERT STAM 
... will the ends meet? 
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Excises probably would get first call 
in any tax-reduction program. Congress 
is under pressure to reduce taxes in some 
of the lines where price resistance is 
whittling sales. It is argued that such a 
cut in costs to consumers would tend to 
stimulate trade. 

Mr. Martin’s bill would reduce excises 
on a long list of items, including jewelry, 
electric-light bulbs, luggage, furs, ad- 
missions, cosmetics, bowling alleys and 
pool tables, telephone and telegraph tolls, 
cameras and passenger travel. Jewelry 
costing less than $25 would be exempt. 

All excise increases enacted in 1943 
would be rescinded by the Martin bill. 
Others, proposed by Democrats as well 
as Republicans, seek more selective re- 
ductions in excises. The Administration 
may have trouble heading off cuts in 
this field. 

Income tax cuts would be demanded 
in Congress if a sharp business recession 
were to set in. Right now, reductions here 
appear unlikely. 

Deficit spending, if tax cutting were 
to get started, could reach big propor- 
tions in the year beginning July 1. Even 
without any tax reductions, the Gov- 
ernment is almost sure to spend more 
money than it collects. This means new 
borrowing by the Treasury to take up the 
gap between income and outgo. The pub- 
lic debt, now $253,000,000,000, may 
start growing again. The alternative is 
to raise taxes. Congress does not want 
to risk that. 


PLAN TO OVERHAUL 
FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


An overhauling of the financial agen- 
cies of the Government, strengthening 
the hand of both the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, is being pro- 
posed by the Hoover Commission and its 
task forces. 

The organization changes, if made, 
would be on terms laid down by Presi- 
dent Truman. Congress would hold veto 
power. This method of reorganization is 
spelled out in a bill already passed by 
the House and now awaiting action in 
the Senate. 

The Treasury, under a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch, headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, would 
lose some of its nonfinancial functions. 
At the same time, however, some other 
agencies in the financial field would be 





placed under the Treasury. 


Added to the Treasury would be the 
existing Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., and 
the Export-Import Bank. An Accountant 
General would be created as a new post 
in the Treasury. His job would be to set 
up accounting methods for all depart- 
ments. subject to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s approval, and to provide informa- 
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A Monument 
to Finer Living... 


This is The Shamrock 
... hotel spectacular... 
symbol of hospitality in 
Houston, one of Amer- 
ica’s most hospitable 
cities. This is the ex- 
traordinary hotel native 
Texan Glenn McCarthy 
built for Houston as the 
realization of a young 
man’s ambition . . . his 
contribution to finer liv- 
ing and to the South's 
reputation for warm hos- 
pitality. 

The eyes of Texas and 
of the entire nation are 
on Houston’s ... The 
Shamrock. 





i Diittn 
Glenn McCarthy 
.. . oil wildcatter, 
sportsman, airman 

. oilman builder 
of The Shamrock 
and McCarthy 
Center. 


GRAND OPENING © ST. PATRICK'S DAY * MARCH 17, 1949 





In Houston, you are cordially 


(the Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 


Complete Convention Facilities Available—Teletype No. HO 192 








GDH rere the manage- 


ment of large and small 


companies can find 


| 

| : 

active help when there 
{ 

| is business to be done 


in Washington. 


Amenian Security 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D.C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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See this remarkable 









Cities Service Oil Company 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 377 
New York 5, N. Y. 








: ere i] 
Please send me without obligation your | 
new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- | 
trol for Industry.” 
NAME | 
ADDRESS. | 
CITY. STATE | 





Cities Service 
Heat Prover — Measures 
the Combustion Efficiency 
of Any Furnace Using 
Any Type of Fuel. 


lastraiment 
ta action: 


Industrial 









1. HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL 


FIRMS, including leading 
steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft manu- 
facturers and others are 
profiting from this unique 
service. Above shows use on 
Open Hearth Steel furnace. 





2. IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION 
INCREASES are possible 
through the control of fur- 
nace atmospheres. Above 
shows use of Industrial Heat 
Prover in fire-box of an in- 
dustrial boiler. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 133 





435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





MURINE 


| XO) ° Sm ¢ 0) 6) Ge De OH) 








The Board of Directors on March 2, 
1949 declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1949, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 18, 1949. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxertt, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








Ginance Week 


tion reports on accounts of the various 
agencies. Also, under the Treasury’s 
general supervision, there would be a 
new National Monetary and Credit Coun- 
cil to advise on policies of the various 
federal lending agencies in the domestic 
field. 

Taken away from the Treasury would 
be three nonfinancial agencies. The 
Bureau of Federal Supply would go io 
the proposed new Office of General 
Services. The Coast Guard would go to 
the Commerce Department. The Bureau 
of Narcotics would go to the Justice De- 
partment. The Commission also suggests 
that some of the marine functions of the 
Bureau of Customs might be transferred 
to the Commerce Department. 

A Revenue Service, combining the 
present Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
Bureau of Customs, would operate under 
a single commissioner, who would have 
the rank of an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Political appointment of collectors of 
internal revenue and customs would be 
discouraged. They would be chosen by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, preferably 
from the career service, without confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Federal Reserve Board, under a 
set of proposals by one of the Commis- 
sion’s task forces, would be reduced from 
seven members to three. Terms would be 
reduced from 14 years to six. The task- 
force report, prepared by Robert R. 
Bowie, professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was submitted to Congress by the 
Commission, which did not comment on 
specific proposzls. 

Policy-making functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Committee 
would be taken over by the Board itself. 
This Committee buys and sells securities 
in the open market. 

Broader authority over banks would 
be placed in FRB. The Board would set 
reserve requirements for all banks in- 
sured by FDIC, whether members of the 
Federal Reserve System or not. This is a 
policy matter that would require action 
by Congress. The task force also sug- 
gests consideration of combining all fed- 
eral bank-examination functions in the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Margin requirements on _ stocks 
would be set by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. However, FRB, 
which now has this function, would re- 
tain veto power over SEC decisions on 
margins. 

Approval of these recommendations 
is far from a sure thing. Some of them, 
notably those extending Federal Reserve 
Board powers, are highly controversial. 
Important questions of policy as well as 
organization are involved. Congress can 
be expected to keep its hand on such 
decisions. 
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LONDON....PARIS....FRANKFURT....ROME.... 








>> There's a noisy shifting of gears heard now in major countries. Industry 
and trade are adjusting to a new, slower pace. Emphasis is shifting from pro- 
duction to selling. Buyers aren't reaching any more for what they know is there. 
For Europe's businessmen, it's the first return to normal in a decade. 


>> As the tempo of U.S. business slows down and more and more adjustments seem 
in order around the world..... 

British businessmen seem to be suffering from a slight case of jitters. 

London stock market is weak, nervous after a long period of strength. 

New budget is casting its shadow before. Clearly, Government expenditures 
are to continue high. Hope of cuts in taxes is all but eclipsed. 

Profits showings of companies are unexpectedly spotty. 

Dividend limitations are to continue--by Government request. 

Retailers are being very cagey about adding to stocks of goods. 











The public is being encouraged to buy more by easing of rationing of vari- 
ous foods and clothing. But heavy tax collections in recent weeks have eaten 
into the people's purchasing power. Disinflation policy of the Government is 
bearing fruit. And there's no sign of any change in basic policy soon. 

Layoffs are showing up here and there. Movie industry is letting people 
go. So are makers of tractors and automobiles. In all three cases, indications 
are that export markets are not taking all that was expected. It may be signif- 
icant that a main market for each of these industries is the U.S. 

Export orders no longer are just falling into British laps. British sales- 
men are going to have to hustle from now on. Rapid change from a sellers' 
to a buyers' market is leaving Britain a little breathless and upset. 





>> Across the Channel in France, too, the export problem is uppermoSt..ee. 

Sudden drop in food prices is bringing the matter to a head. 

French farmers want the Government to prevent further declines in prices 
for their produce. Farmers may cut down their plantings if something isn't done 
fast. That would push prices up again--the last thing the Government wants. 

French Government hopes to stem farmer fears of overproduction by selling 
more food abroad, especially to Britain. 

Sales to Britain are particularly important since France shows a serious 
and growing deficit in trade with the sterling area. 

British have just agreed, under heavy pressure from the French, to take 
more French meat and cheese, perhaps some more wine. French hope later in the 
year to persuade the British and other neighbors to take French wheat and more 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


meat and dairy products. Long-term plan is to build up food exports greatly. 
French prices, though they have dropped somewhat, still are quite a hurdle 
in selling abroad. French agriculture needs modernizing and mechanizing to cut 
costs. But that takes time. A devalued franc may be an easier solution. 
Farmer agitation in France was to be expected. Farm prices have broken; 
other prices have not. The farmer is squeezed, worried. It's the same old pat- 
tern, already seen in the U.S. Deflationary patterns repeat themselves. 








>> There are other clouds appearing in European skies, COO ccecee 

Western Germany now is not quite the bright spot of recent months. 

Unemployment took a sharp leap upward in January. Trend continued in Feb- 
ruary. More Germans are unemployed in Bizonia than at any time since the start 
of the occupation. This is aside from the blockaded part of Berlin, where one 
seventh of the labor force is jobless, owing to shortages of materials and fuel. 

Main reasons for the jump in unemployment in Western Germany are these: 

Power shortage is holding back production, especially in Southern Germany. 
Power capacity needs expanding. Power is becoming a bottleneck. 

Coal inside Germany is not too plentiful. Coal output is on the upgrade, 
but exports are being stepped up, too. 

Seasonal declines in farming and building add to unemployment. 

Credit stringency, eSpecially short-term credit, affects some businesses. 

Demand for consumer goods at present prices is not too strong. 

Prices, as a result, are being marked down. Shoes, textiles, household 
goods are falling. There's a trading-down tendency. Store shelves are well 
stocked, reflecting increasing production of consumer goods since currency reform. 

Scramble for goods seems past. As in many other countries, a buyers' mar- 
ket is returning. There's more poise about buying, more choosing. The new mark 
is something to hang on to, not to get rid of fast. 


























>> Weather reports for Europe should be watched carefully..... 

Little snow or rain fell during the mild winter. Drought conditions are 
reported, mainly in Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Hydroelectric power in Italy, Switzerland, Southern France is affected by 
low water. Electricity users are rationed in Northern Italy. 

Soil moisture is not up to normal, except possibly in Northern Europe. 

In Western Europe, this situation is not so serious. Spring and summer 
rains ordinarily are plentiful, usually are sufficient for growing good crops. 

In Eastern Europe, there is much greater dependence on moisture stored up 
in winter snows. Rains can't be relied on during the growing season. So, when 
winter snows are scanty, grain crops are likely to suffer. 

All over Europe; the chances now of repeating last year's bumper crops are 
getting poorer, unless rains from here on out are heavy and regular. 

To the American farmer, sitting on large surpluses and with prospects for 
big crops, the rate of rainfall in Western Europe is an important matter. 























>> Drop in lead prices is significant as the first crack in the solid front of 
metal prices. But lead producers in Canada, Mexico, Australia and the U.S. are 
not greatly concerned. Lead prices remain high. Profit margins will still be 
good. But it's pretty clear now that mining countries have seen the tops for 
lead, copper, zinc prices. The lush days are drawing to a close. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Unemployment, now closely watched 
as a barometer of business activity, 
is still rising, though the period of 
spring expansion in trade, manu- 
facturing and _ construction has 
opened, 

The jobless total has risen steadily 
since February 12, the last official 
count, when 3,200,000 persons 
were out of work,On March 5, con- 
tinued claims for unemployment 
compensation had not slackened 
their growth. New claims, measur- 
ing the layoff rate, remained at 
about the February level. 

Seasonal gains in nonagricultural 
jobs, if they come up to normal, 
should amount to about 100,000 
per month in March and April and 
should reduce unemployment by 
about that amount. Expansion of 
business normally quickens in June 
and July, bringing activity to a peak 
in the summer. 

Employment, outside of agriculture, 
stood at 50,174,000 on February 
12, down 1,885,000 from the 
seasonal high point in December 
and 194,000 below a year ago. 

Shorter hours of work, however, have 
created a form of hidden unem- 
ployment, the amount of which is 
shown in the top chart. 

Part-time workers—those at work 
less than 35 hours a week—rose to 
9,756,000 in February, about 200,- 
000 above January and 550,000 
above a year ago, Textile, apparel, 
paper, tobacco, leather and rubber 
industries have cut work schedules 





(1935-39 = 100) 
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from one to three hours a week 
since August. Employers are spread- 
ing work in order to keep forces in- 
tact as far as possible. Result is that 
17 per cent of all workers now put 
in less than 35 hours per week, 
against 13 per cent in 1940. 
Wage and salary payments dipped 
to a rate of $136,600,000,000 a year 
in January, $2,000,000,000 below 
the November peak. Growth of 
wages and salaries has been checked 
by the drop in employment and 
hours and by growing resistance of 
employers to wage increases. 
Agricultural income, however, 
jumped to a rate of $25,100,000,000 


and kept total personal income near 
the December peak of $221, 000,- 
000,000. 

Department-store sales stayed at 2 72 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended March 5, about the same as 
in February. Sales were 9 per cent 
below a year ago—6 per cent be- 
low, if allowance is made for the 
earlier date of Easter last year. 

Business inventories rose $400,000,- 
000 in January. 

Private construction is declining. 
Housing starts are below 1948, but 
new permits and applications for 
mortgage insurance filed in Febru- 
ary gave no sign that builders gen- 
erally are holding up plans. Con- 
tract awards did better in February, 
but were 17 per cent below 1948. 

Production remains high. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
101.4 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 12, setting an- 
other tonnage record. 

Factory output held at 197.9 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
March 5. 

Price averages were steady. Lead 
prices, however, were cut 2 cents 
a pound in the first big reduction in 
primary nonferrous metal prices 
since OPA. 

Seasonal changes, partly responsible 
for bigger unemployment,. are to 
work toward smaller unemployment 
in coming months. If unemploy- 
ment does not drop, it will indicate 
increasing softness in business ac- 
tivity. 
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Shifts Expected in Top Defense Jobs... Mr. Krug 
To Retire? . . . Union Chiefs’ Criticism of President 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov is slated to 
take over the day-to-day job of run- 
ning Russia as Premier. Joseph Sta- 
lin is arranging things so that he can 
give over-all direction of things in a 
job comparable to that of chairman 
of the board of directors, without the 
need for attention to the daily grind. 


x 


Premier Stalin has made his last offer 
to talk over postwar problems with 
President Truman and no longer is 
to be readily accessible to visiting 
diplomats from the West. 


“Seek a 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, prefers not to go into any more 
big international conferences involv- 
ing Russia until nations in Western 
Europe have rebuilt their armed 
forces and can speak with greater 
confidence and authority. So long as 
Russia holds dominance in land pow- 
er on the Continent, diplomats feel 
that the big cards are in her hands. 


xk * 


Robert Murphy, until recently po- 
litical adviser to Gen. Lucius Clay, 
soon is to take over from the General 
the real direction of U.S. policy in 
Germany. Ambassador Murphy is 
less sold than General Clay on the 
idea that Germany must be rebuilt as 
a major industrial and military power 
to counter the Russians. 


x kK 


General Clay, after giving up his as- 
signment in Germany later this year, 
will be interested in getting into 
American politics in his home State 
of Georgia, his friends believe. The 
General has found political duties to 
his liking. 


xk * 


Mail to Congressmen, instead of 
blaming Congress for not giving Mr. 
Truman the new laws he wants, ac- 
tually is weighted on the side of 
blame for the President himself, on 
the ground that he isn’t doing any- 
thing about unemployment or acting 
to hold up farm prices. People appear 
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to think that times are getting harder 
while the President insists that there’s 
too much boom. 


WSK 


Some key labor leaders no longer 
are complimentary in their references 
to President Truman. They express 
the view that the White House 
bungled handling of labor legislation 
with the result that unions are to get 
less than they expected. 


xk *k 


Senator Scott Lucas, Majority Lead- 
er in the Senate, and Sam Rayburn, 
House Speaker, are being criticized 
by the White House group for not 
whipping Democrats in Congress into 
line back of the President’s program. 
In private, the Democratic leaders ex- 
press the view that the trouble lies 
at the White House, where effective 
top leadership is lacking. 


. kk 


President Truman is told that he will 
have a difficult time selling the coun- 
try the idea that the Republicans 
are to blame for his trouble at a time 
when the President’s own party holds 
a large majority in both branches of 
Congress. 


we 


The name of Julius Krug, Interior 
Secretary, again is heard mentioned 
as another Cabinet member who will 
step out before long to take a job in 
private industry. 


x *k * 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., new- 
ly appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is in line to become 
Under Secretary before long. If John 
Snyder, Treasury Secretary, should 
resign later, Mr. Martin would be 
high on the list of probable succes- 
sors. 


x *k * 


John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Stuart Symington, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, are reported to 
be prepared to step out not long aft- 
er Kenneth Royall, Secretary of the 


to decline. A strike tends to cut down 


Army, retires around April 1. This — 
would give Mr. Truman a chance tc 
remake the National Military Estab. 
lishment in the mold he would like it 
to have. 








*-# - 


Louis Johnson, new Secretary of De. 
fense, goes along with the argument 
that the Air Force is the first line o 
defense and should get the lion’ 
share of defense money in order to be 
prepared for any eventuality in initial 
phases of any new war. Mr. Johnson 
does not go along with the Navy ar. 
gument that it remains just as much 
a first defense line as the Air Force 


xk 


A complaint is heard in some Navy 
circles that the Army side of th 
American Legion is moving in to take 
over the U.S. Military Establishment 


kk 


Averell Harriman, who operates the 
Marshall Plan in Europe, is sched: 
uled to take over the Economic Co- 
operation Administration when Paul 
Hoffman retires as Administrator to 
return to private business. Mr. Hoff- 
man was a choice of Republican Sen- 
ators for the post, and is not one of 
the Administration’s inner circle. 


x kk 


Dwight Eisenhower, wartime com- 
mander in Europe and university 
president, finds himself in a position 
where he may be available to eithet 
Democrats or Republicans in 195) 
when the time comes to select a pres- 
idential nominee. President Truman 
is giving the General an opportunity 
to keep in the limelight. 


x kk 


John L. Lewis, ordering coal mines 
closed for two weeks, is just warming 
up for the big bargaining sessions with 
coal operators that come a little later. 
Coal miners are not now in a good 
bargaining position, with stocks of 
coal above ground at high levels and 
with prices of coal showing a tendency 


on supplies. 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 
stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet — yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at Iago’s treachery; 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 
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Classics Club? You are invited to join today... 3. 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 

whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 
read these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, books, business, 
friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 


Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 
handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are yours 
free, as gifts from the Classics Club. 


¢ classics at a low price. 2. 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


; Its members are not 
obligated to take any specific number of books. 
Its volumes (which are being used today in 
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me,~ FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of The Complete Works 
otf SHAKESPEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS, 
together with the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and I am to receive an advance de- 
scription of future selections. Also, | may reject 
any volume before or after I receive it, and I 
may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 


(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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and to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by distin- 
guished literary authorities, were chosen because 
they’ otter the greatest enjoyment and value to 
the ‘‘pressed for time’” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called ''Classics''? 


A true ‘‘classic’’ is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel. Have you ever won- 
dered how the truly great books have become 
“‘classics’’? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were read ; 
they would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to be easy 
to understand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The ee Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world’s 


many leading colleges and universities) are lux- 
urious De Luxe Editions—bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its original lustre 
—hbooks you and your children will read and 
cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. This low price—and 
your FREE copies of The Compiete Works of 
SHAKESPEAR and BACON’S ESSAYS— 
cannot be assured unless you wd SE promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





